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X Am  PRESIDENTIAL  LEADERSHIP 

by  Dianne  Burch 

Presidential  historian  James  MacGregor  Burns  knows  all  about  the  quali- 
ties that  define  leadership,  but  political  scholar  Eric  Uslaner  believes  that 
Americans'  increasing  distrust  of  one  another  may  prevent  us  from  rec- 
ognizing a leader  when  we  see  one. 
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THE  STUDENT  PULSE: 

GIVING  THE  YOUNG  VOTE  A VOICE 

Interview  by  Judith  Bair 


POLITICS  ARE  FOR  THE  BIRDS. 

by  Joe  Sugarman 


As  you  contemplate  your  choices  at  the 
November  polls,  read  what  three  University  of 
Maryland  Generation  Xers  have  to  say.  Their 
views  may  surprise  you. 


Within  the  animal  kingdom,  behavioral 
science  researchers  at  the  university  find 
there's  more  than  an  elephant  and  a 
donkey  among  political  beasts. 
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THE  POLITICS  OF  PEACE 

by  Judith  Bair 

In  hotspots  the  world 
over — the  Middle  East, 
Bosnia,  Northern  Ireland, 
Africa — clashing  factions 
claim  to  want  peace,  yet 
it  remains  elusive.  At  the 
University  of  Maryland, 
scholars  are  reaching  out  to 
give  peace  a chance. 


FIRST-WORD 


What  are  you  doing  on  November  5th?  If  demographics  don't  lie,  most  of  you 
will  go  to  the  polls.  College  graduates  are  much  more  likely  to  vote  than  the 
general  population,  which  speaks  well  for  higher  education.  Your  age  will  be 
a factor — or  will  younger  voters  "get  it"  this  year,  and  show  up  for  their  can- 
didate? One  certainty,  politics  will  be  on  our  minds,  in  our  ears  and  before  our  eyes  this  fall. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  relate  politics  and  its  many  contemporary  connotations  to  the  heart- 
stirring and  noble  sentiments  that  founded  our  democratic  society.  But  they  are  the  same. 
Although  political  practice  is  bound  to  reflect  the  weakness  and  stupidity  that  individual  human 
beings  are  capable  of,  it  also  embodies  the  vision  and  tireless  pursuit  of  ideal  government  by  citi- 
zens committed  to  public  service. 

There  is  a tarnish  on  the  glory  of 
public  service  as  we  move  inexorably 
toward  the  21st  century,  but  it  is  a tar- 
nish that  hides  something  still  bright, 
still  solid,  and  still  vital  to  our  way  of 
life.  The  three  students  we  interviewed 
for  "The  Student  Pulse"  acknowledged 
the  cynicism  of  their  generation,  but 
are  unshaken  in  their  belief  in  the  sys- 
tem and  their  eagerness  to  participate. 
Leadership,  as  defined  by  presidential  biographer  James  MacGregor  Burns  and  other  faculty  at  the 
Center  for  Political  Leadership  and  Participation,  has  always  been  a rare  commodity,  but  never 
more  necessary  than  in  this  period  of  multiple  values,  multiple  visions  and  multiple  demands. 

Politics  with  a small  "p,"  as  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  reminded  us  at  Commencement  last  May, 
is  the  process  that  brings  us  together  peaceably  to  work  toward  common  ends.  In  that  spirit,  we 
examine  the  politics  of  peace,  a global  perspective  on  the  intricacies  and  deep-rooted  prejudices 
that  shape  peacemaking  and  peacekeeping.  And,  to  broaden  our  perspective  even  wider,  we  look 
at  some  of  the  manifestations  of  social  behavior  in  animals  that  might  imply  a biological  origin  to 
our  political  personae. 

Much  of  politics  is  dialogue.  Debate  of  the  issues,  communication  of  needs,  equal  time,  mutual 
respect.  But  the  end  result  must  be  action,  resolution  of  differences,  compromise,  consensus  of 
the  majority.  The  debate  is  not  complete  without  your  voice,  and  the  action  is  not  meaningful 
without  your  vote.  We  hope  you  will  exercise  your  privilege  in  both  respects  during  this  presi- 
dential election  year. 

— Judith  Bair,  Editor 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Dear  Colleagues: 


What  does  a good  reputation  buy?  Atten- 
tion, certainly.  Respect,  one  hopes.  And 
ideally,  trust.  The  University  of  Mary- 
land, fortunately,  is  reaping  the  benefits 
of  a good  reputation  at  levels  unequaled 
in  its  history. 

For  the  fifth  year  in  a row,  our  Office 
of  Institutional  Advancement  has  broken 
a record  for  private  gifts — nearly  $43.8 
million  received  during  this  past  fiscal 
year.  The  growth  in  support  from  indi- 
viduals, foundations  and  corporations  is 
a heartening  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
progress  the  university  has  made  in 
advancing  its  educational,  research  and 
public  service  goals.  The  figure  is  impor- 
tant as  much  for  the  underlying  trust  it 
implies  as  for  the  many  important  pro- 
grams and  facilities  the  funds  support. 

As  we  broaden  the  base  of  our  friends 
and  partners,  our  reputation  garners  new 
attention.  It  is  a major  boon  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  recently  signed 
a joint  venture  with  the  university  to 
establish  the  Joint  Institute 
for  Food  Safety  and  Applied 
Nutrition.  This  organization, 
dedicated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  food  safety  research 
and  public  policy  regarding 
the  nation's  food  supply,  will 
engage  students,  faculty  and 
FDA  scientists  in  research  and  outreach. 
The  $84  million  facility  planned  by  the 
FDA  will  also  support  the  university's 
economic  development  efforts  for  the 
College  Park  Metro  site,  and  will  bring 
jobs,  visitors  and  prestige  to  the  area. 

The  planned  venture  is  part  of  a grow- 
ing constellation  of  resources  and  part- 
nerships that  enrich  the  campus  and  its 
environs.  The  National  Archives  II,  the 
largest  facility  of  its  kind,  the  American 
Center  for  Physics  and  the  university's 
ongoing  relationships  with  the  National 
Institute  for  Standards  and  Testing, 
NASA's  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center, 


the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  define  a 
broad  sphere  of  influence  and  interest 
that  benefits — directly  and  indirectly  — 
the  campus  community  and  the  region. 

It  is  noteworthy,  for  example,  that  not 
so  long  after  our  College  of  Journalism 
was  recognized  as  among  the  1 1 best  in 
the  nation,  the 
Association  of 
Black  Journalists 
made  a decision 


The  university's 
sphere  of  influence  includes  important  links 
with  (clockwise  from  top)  the  National 
Archives  II,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  American  Center  for  Physics. 

to  move  its  organization  to  College  Park. 
We  would  like  to  believe  that  the  univer- 
sity's reputation  as  a leader  in  diversity 
initiatives  had  some  impact  on  that  deci- 
sion as  well. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  of  our 
good  reputation,  though,  is  the  increased 
interest  Maryland's  best  students  are 
showing  in  our  programs.  First-year  stu- 
dents this  fall  have  raised  the  standard 


once  again,  with  the  highest  SAT  scores, 
the  highest  grade  point  averages,  and  the 
largest  number  of  advanced  placement 
credits  ever  recorded. 

Out  of  3,600  new  students,  fully  one- 
third — 1,200  students — can  be  consid- 
ered outstanding  on  any  scale,  with 
SATs  that  range  from  1250-1600,  and 
average  a remarkable  1470. 

Five  of  our  freshmen  record- 
ed perfect  1600  SAT  scores. 
With  advanced  placement 
credits,  the 
grade-point 
range  for  this  top 
tier  of  students  is 
3.7  to  5.1,  with  an 
average  of  3.98 
on  a 4.0  scale. 
More  than  1,300 
of  our  best  first- 
year  students  will 
enroll  in  either 
the  University 
Honors  or 
College  Park 
Scholars  pro- 
gram. 

Not  only 
will  these 
high-achieving 
students  take 
full  advantage  of 
Maryland's  rich  educational  and  cultural 
opportunities,  they  will  raise  the  stan- 
dards and  expectations  for  future  stu- 
dents, creating  an  increasingly  dynamic 
and  rewarding  experience  for  the  entire 
campus  community. 

A reputation  that  wins  trust  and 
respect  can  only  be  earned  over  time,  by 
sincere  effort  and  successful  practice.  The 
faculty,  staff  and  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  invest  a great  deal  to 
earn  and  maintain  their  reputation  for 
excellence,  and  it  is  paying  off  in  recogni- 
tion and  support  that  can  only  further 
our  goals. 

— William  E.  Kirwan,  President 


TOP  PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  II;  CENTER  PHOTO  BY  JOHN  T.  CONSOLE 

RIGHT  PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE;  LEFT  PHOTO  BY  DAN  CUNNINGHAM 
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Congratulations  on  a great 
issue  of  College  Park.  It  just 
gets  better  and  better.  The  list 
of  Maryland  "Bests"  made 
my  undergraduate  days  come 
vividly  back  into  focus!  Here 
is  one  more  for  the  list. 

Best  place  to  take  a late 
summer  night  dip:  The  foun- 
tains in  front  of  Cole  Field 
House.  Orientation  advisors 
of  the  early  '80s  would  walk 
across  the  street  from  our  res- 
idence halls  in  St.  Mary's  and 
Dorchester  halls,  and  hop  into 
the  fountains  with  inner 
tubes,  SGA  President  Steve 
Raley's  ('83)  rubber  chicken 
(our  staff  mascot)  and,  occa- 
sionally, Steve  Perotta's  ('83) 
homemade  sangria!  It  was  a 
great  way  to  cool  off  after 
long  days  of  assisting  new 
students. 

Terry  Flannery,  ARHU  '83, 
M.Ed  '87,  Ph.D.  '95  (EDUC) 
Associate  Director, 
Undergraduate  Admissions 


I would  like  to  submit  my 
memories  of  campus  life.  I 
noticed  when  you  wrote  your 
article  that  you  neglected  to 
talk  about  dorm  life.  Here's 
what  I remember: 

In  the  dorms,  we  had  two 
big  events.  The  first  was 
Homecoming  week  where 
we  built  floats  to  compete 
alongside  the  fraternities 
and  sororities  for  prizes  in 
the  Homecoming  parade. 
Two  years  in  a row,  Cam- 
bridge Community  came  in 
second. 

The  second  event  was 
known  as  Cambridge 
Week,  which  was  a week  in 
the  spring  where  we  compet- 
ed against  other  people  in  our 
community  in  Olympic-style 
games.  All  the  dorms  had 
their  own  competitions,  usu- 
ally around  the  same  time. 
Events  included  such  tradi- 
tions as  "Mattress  Pile-up" — 
how  many  people  you  could 
fit  on  a single  dorm  mattress 
without  touching  the  ground 
for  30  seconds;  "Dizzy  Izzy"; 
and  "Orange  Pass" — passing 
an  orange  from  female  to 
male  without  using  hands. 

We  managed  to  get  30  people 
on  a mattress  at  one  time. 

The  week  ended  with  a 
campuswide  scavenger  hunt, 
searching  for  things  such  as  a 
case  of  Jolt  soda,  Baltimore 
Symphony  Orchestra  ticket 
stubs  and  more. 

During  my  orientation,  I 
was  told  a Maryland  legend. 
"Testudo  would  fly  away  if  a 
virgin  graduated  from  the 
university."  We're  still  wait- 
ing for  Testudo  to  take  flight. 
One  more  thing.  1 prefer 


the  old  logo  of  the  happy  tur- 
tle. The  new  one  looks  like  an 
Arnold  Swartzenegger 
wannabe.  It  looks  stupid. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me 
to  offer  my  observances. 

Louise  Toy  Harris  '89 


I just  read  the  magazine's 
short  piece  on  the  sex  educa- 
tion course.  Good  article  but 
something  was  left  out. 

For  those  of  us  who 
attended  Maryland  in  the  late 
'70s/ early  '80s,  we  were  for- 
tunate to  have  the  course 
taught  by  Doris  Sands.  She 
was  the  most  wonderful  pro- 
fessor I ever  had  and  the  most 
understanding.  Her  office 
door  was  always  open, 
regardless  of  the  time  of  day 
or  night.  It  isn't  always  easy 
to  talk  about  sex  in  front  of  a 
room  of  1 ,000  20-year-olds. 
She  was  utterly  professional 
but  most  importantly,  honest 
and  straight-forward. 

I graduated  in  December 
of  1981  and  Doris  received 
her  doctorate  at  the  same 
time.  Deservedly,  she  also 
received  a standing  ovation 
from  her  students. 

Sadly,  a few  years  later  she 
passed  away.  But  she  will 


always  be  remembered. 

By  the  way,  keep  the  old 
logo — the  new  one  looks  like 
a Ninja  Turtle  cartoon. 
Michael  Feinman,  RTVF  '81 

You  Say  Tomahto 


I was  interested  in  the  "mis- 
pronunciation" article  about 
"Taliaferro  Hall  not  Toliver" 
that  appeared  in  the  Summer 
1996  issue  of  College  Park 
magazine.  I wondered  about 
the  gentleman  the  building 
was  named  for  or  maybe  I am 
wrong  in  thinking  it  was 
named  for  a professor  who 
taught  at  the  university.  In 
the  late  '20s,  there  were  two 
cousins  (who  spelled  their 
name  Taliaferro)  teaching  at 
the  university,  one  in  Engi- 
neering and  one  in  Agricul- 
ture. The  engineering  profes- 
sor had  his  students  call  him 
Toliver;  the  agriculture  pro- 
fessor had  his  students  call 
him  Taliaferro. 

Maybe  this  was  an  old 
wives'  tale,  but  it  was  a 
favorite  during  the  time  I was 
at  Maryland. 

Mena  Edmonds  Bafford,  B.S. 

’29,  MS.  '30 


Correction; 

Thanks  to  Alex  Calingo  '96 
for  correcting  an  egregious 
error  in  the  Summer  '96  issue: 
the  misspelling  of  Baltimore 
Oriole  and  national  hero  Cal 
Ripken's  last  name!  What  were 
we  thinking? 
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Tradition  Rules  in  Terrapin  Choices 

Ed.:  A nerve  was  definitely  plucked 
with  the  story  on  page  49  of  the  Sum- 
mer 1996  issue  of  College  Park  maga- 
zine. The  brief  announcement  of  a new 
athletics  logo  featuring  the  Mary- 
land terrapin  evoked  passionate 
response  from  alums,  with  senti- 
ment resting  heavily  on  the  side  of 
"Old  Smiley " (about  10  to  1 for 
you  odds-makers). 

The  editors  did  not  mean  to 
shake  the  boat  quite  so  hard:  it  is 
not  accurate  to  say  that  the  tradi- 
tional terrapin  will  be  phased  out.  The  article  ivas  misleading  in 
that  respect.  The  university's  decision  to  introduce  a new  version 
of  the  terrapin  logo  was  meant  as  an  expansion  of  the  existing 
family  of  logos.  Our  apologies  to  the  athletics  department  for  the 
misrepresentation.  The  follozving  letter  should  further  reassure 
Smiley's  fans: 


MARYLAND 

TERRAPINS 


Dear  Terrapin  Fans: 

This  letter  is  written  in  response  to  the  article  in  the  College 
Park  Alumni  Association  summer  issue  magazine  about 
our  beloved  Terrapin  logo.  The  article  stated  that  "the  old 
smiling  turtle  will  be  slowly  phased  out." 

This  statement  is  inaccurate!  The  smiling  turtle  is  alive 
and  well  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  fans  purchase  mer- 
chandise bearing  his  likeness.  Also,  the  Maryland  state  flag 
is  represented  in  a shield  formation  as  part  of  the  series  of 
"new  logo  identities,"  so  our  loyalty  to  the  state  is  apparent 
in  both  the  old  and  new,  additional,  logo. 

The  new  Terrapin  logo  appeals  to  young  Terrapin  fans 
and  will  also  be  featured  on  Terrapin  merchandise.  So  all  of 
our  fans  have  a choice — based  on  individual  preference — of 
the  original  or  new  Terp  logo. 

We  just  wanted  to  set  the  record  straight  and  tell  you 
that  we  appreciate  your  purchase  of  Terrapin  merchandise. 
We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  Terrapin  athletic  events 
this  fall. 

Go  Terps! 

R.  D.  Helt 

Associate  Athletic  Director  for  External  Operations 


Excerpts  from  some  of  your  letters  follow.  I hope  we  have  fairly 
represented  every  viewpoint  here. 


I think  the  terrapin  does  not 
look  "more  determined."  I 
think  he  or  she  looks  mean. 
The  terrapin  does  not  just  rep- 
resent the  athletic  depart- 
ment; it  represents  all  of  the 
activities  at  the  university.  It 
is  not  the  muscular  stance 
that  bothers  me.  It  is  the  "out 
to  break  your  face"  look.. .Do 
we,  as  a university,  want  to  be 
known  as  being  ready  for  a 
fight  all  the  time? 

Margaret  Odom 


ing  Department  to  open  a 
Beautician  Department  in  its 
place?  For  gosh  sakes,  give 
the  mascot  some  dignity! 
David  Zwick  '88 

It  is  bad  enough  to  see  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  D.C. 
area,  and  now  we  have  to 
promote  it  with  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland.  Why? 

Larry  Paulick  ’87 


I hate  the  new  mood  of  the 
new  Terp.  It  doesn't  look  like 
a Terp,  it  looks  like  a cheap 
rip-off  of  a Teenage  Mutant 
Ninja  Turtle.  It  doesn't  even 
look  like  a turtle.. .it  looks  like 
Godzilla  with  a walnut  shell 
stuck  on  his  back. 

Dave  Schuller  '82 


The  older,  kinder,  gentler  Tes- 
tudo  is  much  more  flexible  for 
incorporation  in  the  wide 
variety  of  campus  publica- 
tions....If  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letics feels  they  need  a fiercer 
terrapin  as  a fighter  in  the 
sports  arena,  fine,  but  I would 
hope  that  the  other  logo  is  not 
phased  out  completely.  The 
old  Testudo  is  urging  the 
campus  on  to  victory,  not  bul- 
lying the  heck  out  of  all  of  us 
Anne  Turkos 
University  Archivist 


Do  you  remember  NEW 
COKE?  ERRRRR!  ....and 
how  many  terrapins  have 
gold  toenails?  Did  we  shut 
down  the  Nuclear  Engineer- 


I don't  think  a turtle  can  be 
made  to  look  intimidating, 
although  the  artist  has  done  a 
fair  job.  If  the  university  wants 
an  intimidating  mascot,  I fear 
Testudo  will  have  to  be  retired. 
Randy  Waesche  '78 


I must  admit  1 like  the  new 
logo  better  than  the  smiling 
terp,  and  the  Terps  do  need  a 
little  "meanness,"  but  I think 
it  was  rash  to  overlook  the  old 
logo  with  the  Terp  looking 
over  one  shoulder  with  a 
"very  serious"  look  on  his 
face. 

Rob  Wignall  '87 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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MAILBOX 

Si 


I like  the  new  logo,  except  for 
the  fact  that  it  needs  more 
color.  The  Maryland  state  flag 
is  the  most  beautiful  state  flag 
in  the  whole  U.S. — why  not 
include  part  of  it  in  the  new 
logo? 

Robert  H.  Knowles  '84 


Let's  keep  old  smilin'  Terp 
with  flag  and  big  M.  The  new 
one  looks  evil  and  more  like  a 
police  or  military  insignia.  We 
may  not  win  'em  all,  but 
we're  happy  souls. 

Frank  J.  Budelman  '69 


The  new  terrapin  looks  like 
it's  in  a "(ste)roid  rage."  I 
don't  think  the  University  of 
Maryland  has  to  sink  to  this. 
Is  the  almighty  dollar  so 
important  we  have  to  adopt 
Madison  Avenue's  "gangsta" 
look  now? 

Tom  D' Arnica  '66 


I'm  all  for  change  but  not  to  a 
mean-looking  turtle.  As  you 
know,  violence  is  a big  prob- 
lem in  the  U.S.  at  this  time. 

We  really  do  not  need  to  have 
violent-looking  figures  to  pro- 
mote our  school! 

Barbara  Taylor  '71 


What's  wrong  with  a smiling 
turtle?  Smilers  can  be  compet- 
itive. Are  sales  more  impor- 
tant than  promoting  desirable 
attitudes  and  behavior  among 
young  fans? 

Vera  M.  Schultz 


I for  one  am  sad  as  hell  that  a 
symbol  I love  is  about  to  be 
trashed  because  the  turtle  has 
the  temerity  to  smile  and  show 
some  excitement  for  the  Terps. 
He  represents  Terp  fans,  most 
of  whom  are  excited  and  want 
to  have  a good  time  and  don't 
give  a damn  for  intimidation. 
Perish  the  thought  that  college 
athletics  should  actually  be 
about  fun  and  good  times 
rather  than  intimidation  and 
win  at  all  costs. 

Adam  Goldstein  ’84 


No!  No!  No!  The  new  logo 
looks  like  a chubby,  naked 
brown  eagle  with  a big  wood- 
en bowl  stuck  to  his  back.  I 
prefer  the  dopey  grin  of  the 
old  logo. 

Stephen  Mon  '87 


The  smiling  turtle  is  the  logo 
everyone  associates  with 
Maryland,  not  the  Ninja  Turtle 


Both  terrapin  logos  are  avail- 
able on  merchandise. 

brown  thing  designed  to  be 
more  marketable.  What  makes 
the  Terrapin  logo  marketable 
is  successful  athletic  programs. 
Nebraska's  Herbie  the  Husker 
is  not  contemporary.  Neither 
is  the  logo  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  (if  you  can  figure 
out  what  it  is).  Their  merchan- 
dise is  marketable  because  of 
the  success  of  their  teams. 
Matthew  L.  Noble  '81 


Well,  the  new  Terp  has  much 
determination,  but  it  lacks  the 
Maryland  tradition.  I vote  for 
the  old.  If  you  could  incorpo- 
rate the  Maryland  flag  into 
the  new  mascot,  that  would 
be  good. 

Robert  Branthover  '87 


Go  with  the  "more  deter- 
mined"— fighting — Terrapin 


logo.  I've  been  waiting  a long 
time  for  this. 

Joseph  H.  Bourdon  '52 


Our  old  terrapin  is  OK.  He  is 
nostalgic.  He  reminds  me  of 
the  '50s,  when  nice  guys  won 
and  America  still  had  a 
degree  of  innocence. 

However,  I prefer  our  new 
mascot,  although  her/his  fea- 
tures resemble  those  of  a 
dinosaur.  The  new  terrapin  is 
"bad,"  like  '90s  America.  I 
would  guess  that  the  psycho- 
logical effect  of  the  new  mas- 
cot will  sell  lots  of  T-shirts 
and  other  goodies.  Hopeful- 
ly, he/ she  will  also  demon- 
strate that  UM  is  not  behind 
the  times. 

Twenty  years  of  Army  ser- 
vice taught  me  to  be  flexible 
and  to  readily  adapt  to 
change.  Therefore,  I can  live 
with  a new  terrapin.  But,  real- 
ly, the  new  mascot  is  cool. 
Robert  A.  Baird  '95 


Readers  and  Writers 

Now  that  we've  stirred  some  pas- 
sion, we'd  like  to  renew  our 
request  to  alumni  for  their  reminis- 
cences and  tall  tales  for  "Route  1 
Reflections."  a column  in  the  Class 
Notes  section  which  needs  your  special  touch. 

Whether  it  be  a romantic  memory,  a zany  character,  a 
favorite  spot,  or  an  embarrassing  moment,  your  recollec- 
tions are  a large  part  of  Maryland's  character  and  tradi- 
tions. Send  your  contribution  (250  words  or  so)  to  "Route 
1 Reflections,"  College  Park  magazine,  2101  Turner  Build- 
ing, University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742.  Or 
e-mail  us  at  cpmag@umdacc.umd.edu  . If  we  print  the 
piece,  we'll  reward  you  with  a surprise  bit  of  Maryland 
memorabilia! 
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Arts  and  Humanities 
Names  New  Dean 


Keith  Morrison  has  returned 
to  the  university  that  had 
been  his  home  for  13  years — 
as  professor  of  art  and  depart- 
ment chair  from  1987  to 
1992 — to  take  his  place  as 
dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Humanities. 

Painter,  printmaker,  art  crit- 
ic, curator  and  art  educator, 
Morrison  has  also  been  dean  at 
two  notable  educational  insti- 
tutions in  San  Francisco  since 
1992.  He  first  headed  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Institute,  ranked 
among  the  world's  elite  art 
schools;  and  most  recently,  the 
College  of  Creative  Arts  at  San 
Francisco  State  University, 
considered  a maverick  within 
California's  public  system  of 
higher  education. 

Now  back  at  Maryland  to 
lead  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Humanities,  he  will  oversee  26 
departments,  programs  and 
centers,  a faculty  of  500  and  a 
major  fundraising  effort  for  the 
Maryland  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  now  under  con- 
struction. And,  while  Morrison 
knows  the  university  in  many 
ways,  his  style  is  to  remain 
open  to  new  ideas,  a style,  he 
found,  that  comes  naturally  to 
Californians.  "Not  only  has  the 
campus  changed,  but  certainly 
I have  changed  based  upon  my 
experiences  the  last  four 
years,"  he  says. 

Morrison  has  spent  his 
administrative  career  as  an 
agent  of  change.  When  he  was 
art  department  chair  at  Mary- 
land, he  merged  the  depart- 
ments of  art  and  design.  At 


San  Francisco  Art  Institute,  he 
made  the  first  major  revision  of 
the  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate programs  in  15  years.  Most 
recently,  at  SFSU,  he  stabilized 
the  college's  budget,  began 
several  outreach  and  fundrais- 
ing ventures,  and  spearheaded 
a plan  to  develop  an  auxiliary 
art  facility  for  the  college  at  an 
available  site  in  the  city. 

Recognizing  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  differs 
from  these  two  institutions,  he 
nevertheless  hopes  to  instill  a 
bit  of  West  Coast  thinking 
here,  which  he  describes  as  "a 
willingness  to  plug  ideas  arbi- 
trarily into  any  opportunity  or 
into  any  situation." 

That  doesn't  mean  that 
what  works  in  California  can 


Keith  Morrison  has  returned  to 
Maryland  following  four  years 
in  San  Francisco,  where  he  did 
not  leave  his  art. 

be  transported  here.  Morrison 
believes  that  the  best  institu- 
tions are  those  whose  pro- 
grams are  somewhat  idiosyn- 
cratic to  that  particular 
institution  and  represent  the 
collective  character  of  a group 
of  people.  "It's  difficult  to 
shape  an  institution  to  be 
something  it's  not,"  he  says. 

"Oftentimes,  the  job  which  I 
have  liked  to  do  as  dean  is  to 
figure  out  ways  to  get  people 
to  work  together,  not  by  dilut- 
ing their  strength,  but  by  try- 
ing to  get  them  to  see  how  it  is 
that  they  can  maximize  what 


they  are  trying  to  achieve," 
says  Morrison.  "We  artists  are 
always  prima  donnas,"  he 
jokes,  and  recalls  that  when  he 
said  that  to  a friend  in  another 
academic  department,  he 
responded,  "Well,  what  do 
you  think  we  are?  Historians 
are  prima  donnas,  too."  And 
Morrison  doesn't  find  a thing 
wrong  with  that. 

As  a working  artist  him- 
self, Morrison  welcomes  his 
return  to  the  East  Coast  with 
its  vast  array  of  outlets  for 
exhibiting  art.  "Whenever  I 
do  my  own  work  I feel  better 
in  relation  to  administrative 
matters.  I think  I'm  more 
empathetic,  more  sensitive  to 
other  people."  In  addition, 
Morrison  discovered  that  art 
opened  doors  frequently 
closed  to  bureaucrats.  "One  of 
the  things  I found  out  as  a 
dean  and  as  an  artist  at  the 
same  time  is  that  I can  wear 
many  hats." 

Morrison  describes  his 
paintings  as  somewhat  figu- 
rative, realistic  fantasies 
about  society  and  life  in  gen- 
eral and  urban  life  and  the 
irony  of  cross-cultural  rela- 
tionships, in  particular.  He 
finds  that  his  Jamaican  home- 
land, where  he  lived  until 
coming  to  the  United  States 
to  attend  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  has  an  influence  on 
his  themes.  This  is  overlaid 
with  motifs  from  his  travels, 
from  literature,  from  music, 
from  history.  Says  Morrison, 
"As  an  artist,  I probably 
spend  more  time  paying 
attention  to  things  in  the 
humanities  than  I do  to 
things  in  museums." — DB 
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A Banner  Event 


The  air  was  charged  with 
expectation,  the  aisles  were 
jammed  with  proud  family 
and  friends,  the  halls  crawled 
with  secret  service  agents. 
Twenty-five  hundred  capped 
and  gowned  graduates 
craned  toward  the  players' 
entrance  to  Cole  Field  House 
and  burst  into  a roar  as  the 
processional  began. 

The  216th  Commencement 
of  the  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park  was  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  memorable 
events  on  campus  in  recent 
history.  It  was  First  Lady 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton, 
emerging  from  the  field  house 
tunnel  in  Cole,  who  sparked 
the  students'  cheers,  and  she 
did  not  disappoint  them  with 
her  remarks  as  commence- 
ment speaker. 

A full  house  at  Cole,  on  a 
warm  sunny  day  that  had 


programs  fluttering  in  the 
audience,  heard  the  First 
Lady  speak  about  the  impor- 
tance of  political  involvement. 
"Politics  with  a small  'p,'"  she 
said,  "is  the  process  that 
brings  us  together  peaceably 
to  work  toward  common 
ends."  She  cited  the  vision  of 
politicians  who  in  the  past 
have  met  challenges  similar  to 
the  ones  facing  us  today,  who 
made  the  hard  decisions  that 
preserved  our  values  of 
democracy,  equality,  equal 
education  and  social  concern. 

"Our  public  education  sys- 
tem, from  kindergarten 
through  the  university,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  reasons  we 
have  the  democracy  we  have 
today,"  she  said  to  enthusias- 
tic applause.  She  charged  the 
graduates  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  enter  into  the  new 
century  with  the  "American 
spirit  of  confidence  and  opti- 
mism," and  to  become  active. 


May's  commencement  speaker, 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton 

committed  citizens  who 
understand  their  stake  in  gov- 
ernment and  the  political  sys- 
tem. 

Sharing  honors  with  the 
First  Lady,  who  was  awarded 
an  honorary  doctor  of  public 
service  degree,  was  Supriya 
Goyal,  student  speaker,  a 4.0 
double  major  in  philosophy 
and  biology  who  is  studying 
medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins 
this  fall.  Nobel  chemist  Yuan 
Tseh  Lee,  president  of 
Academia  Sinica  in  Taipei, 
and  Robert  Fischell  '53,  presi- 
dent and  chair  of  IsoStent  Inc. 
and  research  engineer  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Applied 
Physics  Laboratory,  received 
honorary  doctor  of  science 
degrees. 

This  spring,  3,335  bache- 
lor's degrees,  1,159  master's 
degrees  and  346  doctoral 
degrees  were  awarded  in  col- 
lege and  department  cere- 
monies which  took  place 
throughout  the  day.  — JB 

Fresh  Perspectives 
on  Public  Policy 


Imagine  sampling  a two-year 
graduate  program  in  seven 
weeks.  This  past  summer,  30 
college  juniors,  selected  from 
schools  across  the  nation  and 
representing  an  ethnic  melt- 
ing pot,  experienced  just  that 
at  the  School  of  Public  Affairs. 
The  Junior  Year  Summer 
Institute  concentrated  on  hon- 
ing the  students'  leadership, 
analytic  and  communications 


skills  with  the  aim  of  prepar- 
ing them  for  graduate  pro- 
grams in  the  field  and,  ulti- 
mately, careers  in  public 
policy. 

The  institute  targets  stu- 
dents from  minority  groups 
that  have  been  consistently 
underrepresented  in  the  mid- 
dle management  and  execu- 
tive level  ranks  of  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  service,  espe- 
cially African  Americans, 
Asian  Americans,  Native 
Americans,  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans, Pacific  Islanders  and 
Alaska  Natives. 

"Much  of  what's  done  in 
public  policy  directly  influ- 
ences the  communities  from 
which  these  students  come, 
but  those  in  the  positions  to 
create  and  evaluate  the  poli- 
cies are  overwhelmingly 
majority,"  says  Terri  Reed, 
assistant  dean  and  director  of 
the  school's  summer  institute. 

Because  of  the  School  of 
Public  Affairs'  proximity  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
state  government  in  Annapo- 
lis, Maryland's  program  pro- 
vided close  interaction  with 
public  agencies  and  major 
policy  figures.  From  a packed 
lecture  by  General  Colin  Pow- 
ell to  informal  brown  bag 
lunches,  students  encoun- 
tered faculty,  embassy  offi- 
cials and  other  Washington 
insiders.  Field  trips  to  such 
places  as  the  World  Bank  and 
the  Pentagon  gave  partici- 
pants the  chance  to  see  Wash- 
ington at  work. 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Pro- 
gram in  Public  Policy  and 
International  Affairs  is  sup- 
ported by  grants  from  the 
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College  juniors  from 
around  the  country 
interested  in  bring- 
ing a minority  voice 
to  public  policy  stud- 
ied at  Maryland's 
School  of  Public 
Affairs  this  summer. 


Ford,  Rockefeller,  Phillip  D. 
Reed  and  Edna  McConnell 
Clark  foundations.  The  school 
was  one  of  only  five  host 
institutions  in  the  country  to 
offer  such  a program.  Other 
host  schools  included  Berke- 
ley, the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Princeton  and  a joint 
effort  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  the  University 
of  Denver.  Institute  partici- 
pants are  eligible  to  receive 
$30,000  fellowships  for  two 
years  of  graduate  study  in 


one  of  29  graduate  schools  of 
public  policy,  administration 
or  international  affairs. 

While  the  School  of  Public 
Affairs  views  this  project  as 
part  of  an  ongoing  effort  to 
recruit  more  minority  stu- 
dents, Reed  notes  that  the 
focus  is  really  on  a larger 
goal.  "We  are  looking  beyond 
our  own  needs  to  focus  on 
enhancing  the  entire  field  of 
public  policy  with  a greater 
diversity  of  perspectives, 
voices  and  people."  — DB 


The  Beauty  of  Our  History 

A hand-drawn  historical  map  of  the  Riversdale  Plan- 
tation dated  1853  has  been  donated  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  College  Park  Libraries  by  the  Rivers- 
dale Historical  Society.  Commissioned  by  Charles 
Benedict  Calvert,  founder  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College,  it  shows  the  Calvert  properties  of  Prince 
George's  County,  including  the  site  of  the  College  Park 
campus,  and  is  "one  of  the  finest  historical  sources  for 
this  area,"  according  to  George  Callcott,  professor  emer- 
itus of  history. 

The  map,  drawn  by  William  Sides  of  Baltimore,  is 
described  by  Callcott  as  "a  beautiful  map,  paper  on 
linen,  with  the  plantation  boundaries  colored  in  red. 

The  detail  is  precise,  the  lettering  ornate.  Each  bound- 
ary corner  is  shown  marked  by  a tree  . . . Each  field  and 
copse  of  woods  is  marked  off  separately,  its  acreage 
precisely  counted.  Each  road,  each  spring,  each  mill, 
each  dwelling  is  marked." 

A photographic  facsimile  of  the  map  is  available  in 
the  Maryland  Room  of  McKeldin  Library  while  the 
original  undergoes  conservation. 


I Am  a Camera 

With  a video  camera  in  hand  and  an  idea  in  mind, 

students  on  12  campuses  across  the  nation,  includ- 
ing the  University  of  Maryland,  set  out  to  capture  aspects 
of  diversity  reflected  in  campus  life,  as  part  of  the  "-Ism 
Project." 

The  dozen  students  at  the  university  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  record  their  views  ranged  from 
freshmen  to  graduating  seniors;  from  those  who  never 
held  a video  camera  to  aspiring  videographers.  Last  May, 
the  four  resulting  videos  were  shown  at  a university 
screening. 

The  videographers  focused  their  lenses  on  artists, 
international  students,  capitalism  and 
what  one  student  described  as  Oh- 
ism  in  his  untitled  work,  in  which 
three  Korean  American  siblings — 
the  Ohs — discussed  assimilation 
into  American  culture. 

"Art  in  Progress"  dealt  with  the 
marginalization  of  artists  by  society, 
captured  through  interviews  with 
students:  a musician,  a photogra- 
pher, a playwright.  Three  women 
collaborated  on  "Capital-ism," 
which  explored  money  and  power, 
and  its  impact  on  those  who  lack  it. 

The  video  about  international  stu- 
dents (who  comprise  one-twelfth  of 
the  university's  student  population) 
revealed  that  their  varied  cultural 
backgrounds  prevent  their  being 
viewed  as  a recognizable  single  enti- 
ty by  fellow  students. 

Gladys  Brown,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Human  Relations,  deems 
the  small  scale  project  highly  suc- 
cessful. The  videos  will  serve  as  the 
basis  for  workshops  this  fall  in  the 
nearby  Lakeland  community's  ele- 
mentary school  and  other  sites,  to 
help  build  a better  understanding  of  different  cultures 
and  biases. 

While  this  year's  effort  was  supported  by  a modest 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  project  will  be 
repeated  next  spring,  in  collaboration  with  Comparative 
Literature,  the  Diversity  Initiative  and  United  Cultures,  a 
student  group,  with  or  without  outside  support,  says 
Brown,  because  of  its  value.  "It  enabled  the  students  to 
teach  their  peers  about  issues  of  diversity  that  need  to  be 
examined." 
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Teaching  Them  Well 


Two  new  undergraduate 
programs  designed  to 
introduce  students  to  the 
humanities  and  the  univer- 
sity living  experience  are 
debuting  at  the  university 
this  fall.  The  College  Park 
Scholars  in  American  Cul- 
tures and  the  Honors 
Humanities  programs  each 
provide  a focus  for  the  aca- 
demic choices  of  entering 
freshmen  and  offer  resi- 
dential environments 
where  students  with  simi- 
lar interests,  questions  and 
ideas  can  interact. 

American  Cultures  is  the 
newest  addition  to  College 
Park  Scholars  (CPS),  an  invi- 
tation-only, two-year  pro- 
gram which  brings  students 
together  in  one  of  eight  inter- 
disciplinary areas.  The  Ameri- 
can Cultures  program  helps 
students  investigate  the  many 
facets  of  American  identity. 
"Culture  is  a very  complicat- 
ed concept,"  says  Jo  Paolet- 
ti,  associate  professor  of 
American  Studies  and  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Cul- 
tures program.  "It  is 
very  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  define.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  program  is  to 
help  students  begin  to 
explore  the  concept  of 
culture  in  order  to 
understand  the 
many  cultures 
that  constitute 
the  American 
experience." 

Students 
in  the  Ameri- 
can Cultures 


program  live  together  in  Cen- 
treville  Hall,  one  of  two  resi- 
dence halls  that  house  all  the 
CPS  programs.  In  addition  to 
other  first-year  courses,  they 
share  several  specific  classes 
in  different  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can culture.  They  also  take 
part  in  activities  ranging 
from  a visit  to  the 
Adams-Morgan  sec- 
tion of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  to 
explore  the  ways 
international 
cuisines  express 
differences  in  cul- 
ture, to  discussions 
that  analyze  such  pop- 
ular culture  phenomena  as 
the  "Schoolhouse  Rock"  Sat- 
urday morning  cartoon  series. 
The  Honors  Humanities 
Program  is  the  latest  out- 
growth of  the  universi- 
ty's much-lauded  Uni- 
versity Honors 
program.  Also  a liv- 
ing/learning experience. 
Honors  Humanities  pro- 


vides students 
with  an  intensive 
introduction  to 
the  liberal  arts. 

The  program, 
directed  by  Marie 
Spiro,  associate 
professor  of  art 
history  and 
archaeology,  is 
organized 

around  several  classes  offered 
in  various  departments  and 
two  special  interdisciplinary 
seminars  taught  by  a team  of 
teachers  from  different  disci- 
plines. The  first  seminar, 
"House  of  Mirrors:  Reflection 
and  Reflexivity  in  Human 
Culture  and  History,"  is  being 
taught  jointly  by  Simon 

Richter,  assistant  profes- 
— sor  of  German  and 
Slavic  languages 
and  comparative 
literature,  Antho- 
ny Colantuono, 
assistant  professor 
of  art  history  and 
archaeology,  and  Sylvia 
O'Sullivan,  lecturer  in  the 
Honors  program. 

While  both  programs  are 
geared  toward  the  humani- 
ties, students  from  all  areas  of 
study  are  invited  to  partic- 
ipate, and  to  explore  the 
questions  of  identity  and 
expression  that  the  liberal 
arts  are  uniquely  suited  to 
answer.  — JR 


A new  College 
Park  Scholars 
program  studies 
the  complexities 
of  American  cul- 
ture and  identity. 


Engineering  Team  Is 
World-Class 


Three  University  of  Maryland 
electrical  engineering  stu- 
dents are  at  the  top  of  the 
world  after  beating  out  230 
teams  from  26  countries  in  a 
Texas  Instruments  interna- 
tional competition. 

Jerome  Johnson,  a sopho- 
more, Ruplu  Bhattacharya,  a 
senior,  and  Hamid  Jafarkhani, 
a Ph.D.  candidate,  presented 
their  own  international  front 
in  sharing  honors  with  final- 
ists from  France  and  Singa- 
pore in  the  Digital  Signal  Pro- 
cessing Solutions  Challenge. 
Their  project,  a video  com- 
pression technology  which 
will  accelerate  the  accessibili- 
ty and  affordability  of  video 
teleconferencing,  won  a 
$10,000  prize  as  the  best  solu- 
tion in  the  semifinal  round 
and  sent  them  to  Atlanta  last 
May  as  representatives  of  the 
Americas.  The  Singapore 
team  placed  first,  and  the 
Maryland  team  second  in  the 
final  round. 

"This  was  a very  sophisti- 
cated project  that  had  a very 
well-defined  objective  and 
deadline,"  says  Nariman  Far- 
vardin,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, and  the  project  advisor. 
"To  our  knowledge,  this  is  the 
first  successful  real-time 
implementation  of  a wavelet- 
based  video  coding  system  on 
a digital  signal  processing 
board."  The  team  members 
believe  the  project  will  have 
major  impact  on  commercial- 
ization of  video  communica- 
tions products  in  the  future. 
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“Most  video  compression 
technology  today  requires 
dedicated  hardware,  costly  to 
design  and  build,  with 
lengthy  turnaround  time  from 
design  to  deployment," 
explains  Farvardin.  "Because 
of  its  reliance  on  software,  the 
team's  system  would  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  design  and 
implementation." 

The  research  for  the  project 
took  place  in  the  Elite  Digital 
Signal  Processing  Lab,  estab- 
lished last  year  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering 
with  support  from  Texas 
Instruments.  The  company 
also  provides  funds  annually 
to  the  Clark  School  of  Engi- 
neering for  scholarships  and 
fellowships,  and  has  estab- 
lished intern  programs  for 
undergraduate  engineering 
majors.  — JB 


Mapping  the  Slopes 


Planning  a ski  trip  this 
winter?  Look  no  further  than 
the  World  Wide  Web.  Skiers 
and  snowboarders  have  been 
tapping  into  SkiMaps,  a web 
site  created  in  1994  by 
William  Regli  of  the  universi- 
ty's Department  of  Computer 
Science.  SkiMaps  provides  ski 
enthusiasts  more  than  200 
downloadable  maps  from 
local  and  international 
resorts — from  Maryland's 
Wisp  to  Australia's  Thredbo. 

As  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive sources  of  ski- 
related  information  on  the 
Internet,  the  site  contains  such 
items  of  interest  as  the  diffi- 
culty of  runs,  elevation  of  the 
slopes,  weather  updates, 
resort  rates  and  more  than 
100  links  to  other  on-line  ski 
references.  SkiMaps  attracts 
more  than  30,000  visitors  per 


month  and  was  listed  among 
the  top  1,001  Internet  sites  in 
PC  Computing  magazine's 
December  1995  issue. 

To  further  develop  the  on- 
line service,  this  spring  the 
university's  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Liaison  licensed  the  Ski 
Map  server  to  the  web  site 
design  and  technical  support 
company  InterVisage  Inc., 
based  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

The  URL  for  SkiMaps  is 
http://www.skimaps.com  . 
See  you  on  the  slopes.  — BW 


A New  Face  in  the  Orioles'  Line-Up? 

h,  the  varying  duties  of  a university  president. 
^^kPresident  William  E.  Kirwan  received  a warm 
embrace  from  the  Baltimore  Orioles'  mascot  and  Mary- 
land's own  Testudo  after  throwing  out  the  first  pitch  at 
an  Orioles  game  last  July.  The  ceremonial  toss  was  part 
of  the  second  annual  "Summer  Send-off  at  Camden 
Yards."  More  than  875  entering  freshmen  and  their 
families  turned  out  for  the  game  and  pre-game  picnic. 
"I  chose  Maryland  for  its  computer  science  depart- 
ment," said  entering  freshman  Noah  Lazar  of  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  "But  this  game  is  a pretty  nice  bonus." 

Kirwan,  who  skipped  the  pre-game  hot  dogs  in 
preparation  for  his  big  moment,  told  the  Maryland 
picnickers,  "I've  been  working  on  my  slider,  but  I 
might  have  to  stick  with  my  fastball." 

The  pitch? 

Fastball,  right  down  the  middle. 


Reporting  In.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Black  Journalists  (NABJ) 
moves  its  headquarters  this  fall  to 
the  University  of  Maryland,  in 
partnership  with  the  College  of 
Journalism.  The  20-year-old  profes- 
sional organization  with  3,000 
members,  65  professional  chapters 
and  40  student  chapters  will  estab- 
lish the  NABJ  Institute  of  Journal- 
ism, offering  extensive  workshops 
and  seminars  for  African  American 
journalists. 

Healthy  Choice.  The  former  chief 
operating  officer  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Walter  Broadnax,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  School  of 
Public  Affairs'  faculty  of  scholar- 
practitioners.  In  addition  to  his 
teaching  duties,  the  recognized 
authority  in  public  administration 
will  head  the  school's  Bureau  of 
Governmental  Research,  which 
provides  data  and  policy  analysis 
for  local  and  state  agencies. 

Watchful  Eyes.  The  university's 
65-member  police  force  has  some 
help  from  on  high.  Two  dozen 
security  cameras  mounted  on 
rooftops  monitor  activity  in  high- 
traffic  and  isolated  pedestrian 
areas  throughout  the  1,500-plus 
acre  College  Park  campus. 

A Picture  Is  Worth...  In  post- 
World  War  II  Japan,  censors  treat- 
ed children's  publications  with  a 
relatively  light  hand.  Now  some 
8,000  Japanese  picture  and  comic 
books,  folktales,  translations,  mag- 
azines, fiction  and  nonfiction  chil- 
dren's books  that  are  part  of  the 
Gordon  W.  Prange  Collection  at 
McKeldin  Library  are  on  exhibit, 
offering  researchers  and  scholars  a 
rich  source  of  cultural  and  social 
history. 
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IN  SEARCH  OF 


Presidential 

Leadership 


Americans  have  been  talcing  stock  of 

presidential  hopefuls  every  four  years  for  200 
years  now  and,  if  diminishing  voter  turnout 
and  increasing  public  frustration  with  the 
candidates  are  indicators,  we  aren’t  enchanted 
with  the  process.  What  is  it  we’re  searching 
for  and  can  any  one  person  satisfy  our  quest 
for  presidential  perfection? 


Story  by  Dianne  Burch  Photo  Collages  by  Jennifer  Grogan 
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To  many  U.S.  citizens,  pulling 

the  lever  to  determine  who  will 
be  the  next  leader  of  the  West- 
ern free  world  is  more  a passive 
strike  against  the  alternative  than  an 
active  mandate  for  a particular  candi- 
date. American  voters  seem  to  have 
strayed  far  from  the  ideals  of  the  infant 
nation  that  possessed  blind  faith  in  its 
early  leadership.  When  General  George 
Washington  became  the  nation's  first 
president  in  1789,  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion candidate.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
opposition  to  him  at  all.  Washington  was 
so  revered  a choice,  in  fact, 
that  it  was  common  practice 
for  households  to  display  the 
father  of  our  country's  por- 
trait at  home. 

A quick  flashback  to  sixth- 
grade  civics  serves  as  a 
reminder  that  Washington 
was,  as  the  U.S.  Constitution 
decreed,  chosen  as  the  coun- 
try's chief  executive — not  its 
leader.  The  leadership  task 
was  left  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  government.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution 
created  roadblocks  intention- 
ally, carefully  constructing  a 
checks-and-balance  system 
designed  to  protect  individual 
rights  against  the  dangers  of  a 
too-powerful  government. 

In  the  intervening  200 
years  since  Washington's  presidency,  the 
nature  of  the  presidency  has  expanded 
exponentially,  both  in  terms  of  expecta- 
tions of  the  electorate  and  those  of  the 
occupants  of  the  Oval  Office.  The  mod- 
ern-day president  is  expected  to  lead  an 
America  far  more  complex  and  diverse 
than  our  forebears  could  ever  have  imag- 
ined, yet  our  system  of  governance 
remains  essentially  intact.  The  result  is 
gridlock,  undermining  anyone  seeking  to 
make  real  change.  One  needs  only  to  look 
back  to  the  most  recent  debate  on  national 


...the  nature  of  the  presidency  has 
expanded  exponentially,  both  in  terms  of 
expectations  of  the  electorate  and  those  of 
the  occupants  of  the  Oval  Office.  The 
modern-day  president  is  expected  to  lead 
an  America  far  more  complex  and  diverse 
than  our  forebears  could  ever  have  imag- 
ined, yet  our  system  of  governance 
remains  essentially  intact. 


health  care  reform  to  see  a demonstration 
of  such  inaction.  The  American  people 
claim  to  want  leadership,  but  what  do 
they  really  want? 

FOLLOW  THE  LEADER 

James  MacGregor  Burns — scholar,  politi- 
cal scientist,  presidential  biographer  and 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  historian — has 
spent  a lifetime  studying,  teaching  and 
writing  about  the  qualities  that  define 
leadership.  Burns,  a congressional  candi- 
date himself  in  1958,  has  worked  with 
several  presidents  since  Truman. 

In  his  landmark  book  on  the  subject 
called,  simply,  Leadership  Burns  examines 
every  type  of  leader  the  world  has 
known:  from  charismatic  reformers  such 
as  Christ  and  Ghandi  to  revolutionaries 
like  Mao  and  Lenin;  from  tyrants  like 
Stalin  and  Hitler  to  the  ideological,  like 
deGaulle,  whom  he  considers  the  most 
dramatic  example  of  20th  century  execu- 
tive leadership.  Concern  about  the  crisis 
in  leadership  that  exists  in  this  country 
led  Burns  to  develop  a theory  of  the 
emergence  of  two  modes  of  leadership: 
one  is  "transactional"  and  the  other 
"transformational."  Burns  believes  that 
all  leaders  must  exhibit  the  first  kind  of 
leadership,  but  only  a rare  few  fall  into 
the  second  category. 

His  theory  of  transformational  leader- 
ship is  the  guiding  philosophy  for  the 
university's  groundbreaking  Center  for 
Political  Leadership  and  Participation 
(see  accompanying  sidebar)  where  Burns 
has  served  as  senior  scholar-in-residence 
since  1994.  Simply  stated.  Burns  believes 
that  transformational  leaders  and  their 
followers  raise  one  another  to  higher  lev- 
els of  morality  and  motivation.  Those 
who  follow  these  leaders  learn  to  become 
leaders  themselves,  transforming  their 
mentors  in  the  process. 

Burns  writes  in  Leadership:  "The  capac- 
ity of  presidents  to  transcend  their  every- 
day role  as  bargainers  and  builders  and 
to  confront  the  overriding  moral  and 


social  issues  facing  the  country  gives  rise 
not  only  to  questions  of  principle,  pur- 
pose, and  ethics  but  to  considerations  of 
sheer  presidential  effectiveness — of  presi- 
dential impact  on  social  change  and  cau- 
sation." 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  subject  of 
Burns'  Pulitzer-prize  winning  biography, 
Roosevelt:  The  Soldier  of  Freedom,  is  one  of 
those  rare  transformational  leaders. 
Burns,  a lifelong  Democrat  and  political 
activist,  has  also  chronicled  John  F. 
Kennedy's  presidency.  While  historians 
agree  that  Kennedy's  assassination  pre- 
vents us  ever  knowing  his  full  capabili- 
ties as  an  executive  leader,  Burns  claims: 
"No  president  since  Woodrow  Wilson 
has  entered  the  White  House  with  as 
clear  and  considered  a conception  of 
presidential  power  and  responsibility  as 
did  John  F.  Kennedy  in  1961."  Kennedy 
made  it  his  business  to  study  the 
"greats,"  and  to  use  his  executive  powers 
to  the  fullest,  says  Burns. 

For  some  years  now.  Burns  and  fel- 
low presidential  historians— more  than 
100  of  them — have  been  rating  the  presi- 
dents. Although  done  by  formal  ballot- 
ing, the  results  should  not  be  taken  too 


seriously,  says  Burns.  He  thinks  it  may 
say  as  much  or  more  about  the  views  of 
the  historians  doing  the  ratings  than 
their  subjects.  However,  it  is  telling  that 
only  three  presidents  consistently  have 
earned  the  ranking  of  "great:"  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln  and  FDR — one  president 
per  century.  Surely,  this  country  should 
do  better  than  that? 

In  Leadership,  Burns  describes  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  the  "first  modern  Presi- 
dent," because,  against  the  backdrop  of  a 
nation  embroiled  in  strife,  Lincoln  wield- 
ed the  extensive  executive  power  avail- 
able to  him.  Ultimately,  this  led  to  central- 
izing tendencies  in  government.  Of 
course,  his  was  a presidency  defined  by 
upheaval,  a factor  which  has  played  a sig- 
nificant role  for  all  the  great  presidents. 

CONVICTION  VS.  CHARACTER 

"I  don't  think  the  popular  image  of  what 
a president  should  be  like  has  changed  in 
this  century,"  says  Burns.  "People  gener- 
ally believe  or  think  they  believe  that 
presidents  should  be  principled,  commit- 
ted, purposeful,  very  clear  in  their  values 
and  very  honest  in  carrying  out  their 
policies." 
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This  seems  a somewhat  surpris- 
ing assessment  considering  that 
this  century  has  produced  more 
than  its  share  of  political  scandals, 
most  notably  Watergate,  which 
ended  President  Richard  Nixon's 
political  career.  "I  think  that  people 
feel  that  they  would  like  to  have  both 
commitment  and  good  character,"  says 
Burns.  "But  if  they  can't  have  both, 
they'll  take  the  former." 

Jimmy  Carter  is  a case  in  point.  In 
1976,  Carter  campaigned  with  the  slogan 
"Leadership  for  a Change"  against 

incumbent  Gerald  Ford,  earn- 
ing a four-year  stay  in  the 
White  House.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
Carter's  unassailable  charac- 
ter, his  term  was  marred  by  a 
444-day  Iranian  hostage  crisis 
and  changing  strategies  relat- 
ed to  Indonesia.  Burns 
believes  that  Carter  switched 
from  a committed  position  to 
one  of  compromise  and  the 
American  people  sensed  this 
change,  costing  him  a return 
bid.  But  if  he  were  rating  post- 
presidential  leadership.  Burns 
would  place  Carter  in  the  "great" 
category. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bums  views 
Ronald  Reagan  as  a man  of  convic- 
tion and  commitment,  in  spite  of 
whatever  hands-on  failures  he  had 
as  president.  Reagan  maintained  a 
strong  conservative  position  and 
never  compromised  to  win  elec- 
tions. That  strong  stand  failed  for 
Barry  Gold  water  in  1962,  but  worked 
for  Reagan  twice  (1980-1988),  even  though 
he  first  failed  in  his  conservative  bid  for 
the  Republican  nomination  in  1976. 

Instead  of  altering  his  views,  Reagan  stuck 
to  his  position  and  the  country  came 
around  to  him.  "And  that,"  says  Bums,  "is 
great  leadership."  But  one  can  be  a great 
ideological  leader  and  not  necessarily  be 
an  effective  president,  he  believes. 


The  last  time  that  Americans  felt  good 
about  themselves  and  their  future,  says 
Uslaner,  was  the  early  ’60s.  He  recalls  it  as 
a time  when  a president  could  propose 
something  that  was  absolutely  preposter- 
ous and  yet  everyone  believed  it. 


To  date,  only  five  presidents  in  this 
century  have  held  office  for  more  than 
one  elected  term.  And,  of  these,  one 
resigned  in  a state  of  political  disgrace. 
The  list  includes  two  Democrats, 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  three  Republicans, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Richard  M. 

Nixon  and  Ronald  Reagan. 

Eric  Uslaner,  a professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Government  and  Politics,  sees 
this  pattern  of  one-term  presidencies  con- 
tinuing. "The  real  problem  is  not  trust  in 
leaders.  Trust  in  leaders  goes  up  and 
down... The  big  problem  is  trust  in  each 
other;  our  social  fabric  is  being  frayed," 
warns  the  scholar  who  was  among  the 
first  to  link  Americans'  distrust  of  each 
other  with  their  distrust  for  politics  and 
their  institutions.  "Public  confidence  runs 
in  cycles  and  we  are  in  a rut  now,  but  it's 
hardly  the  most  severe  rut  we've  ever 
been  in. ..Rather  what  we're  in  now  is  a 
situation  where  people  seem  to  have  lost 
confidence  in  the  future.  And  they  don't 
know  how  anyone  can  bring  it  back." 

Much-watched  indicators  show  that 
the  American  economy  is  on  solid 
ground  today:  unemployment  is  down; 
inflation  is  in  check;  stocks  and  corporate 
profits  are  up;  the  federal  deficit  is  going 
down.  On  the  surface,  these  do  not  sound 
like  tough  times.  Yet,  a recent  Marist 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion  poll  reported 
in  Parade  magazine  reveals  that  one  in 
three  American  workers  is  fearful  that 
someone  in  their  household  will  lose  a 
job  this  year.  Worse  yet,  Americans  see 
an  even  bleaker  future  for  their  children. 

Ironically,  a social  reform  visionary 
like  FDR  may  have  to  assume  some 
responsibility  for  this  outlook.  "Big  polit- 
ical traumas  stem  from  economic  catas- 
trophes. That  has  then  given  rise  to  a new 
political  force  that  has  created  a new 
vision  for  the  future,"  says  Uslaner.  But, 
he  warns,  that  can't  happen  anymore 
because  the  New  Deal  made  it  impossible 
for  another  Great  Depression  to  occur. 


THE  VANISHING  AMERICAN  DREAM 

The  American  dream  is  as  old  as  the 
nation  itself.  The  prevalent  belief  among 
the  nation's  first  colonists  was  that  Amer- 
ica was  the  new  Canaan.  Since  the  Euro- 
pean settlers  had  never  seen  such  fertile 
land  or  plentiful  resources,  their  easy 
answer  was  that  God  had  kept  it  in 
reserve  for  people — to  be  known  as 
Americans — chosen  to  work  God's  will 
in  this  new  land,  explains  Uslaner. 

Later,  the  uniquely  American  charac- 
ter, and  the  influence  of  American  eco- 
nomic abundance  on  this  character,  was 
captured  in  historian  David  Potter's 
book.  People  of  Plenty,  in  which  Potter 
examined  how  Americans  believed  that 
the  future  would  always  be  better,  even  if 
the  short  term  looked  bleak. 

"Now  we  are  seeing  a situation  in 
which  more  and  more  people  are  nega- 
tive about  the  next  generation,"  says 
Uslaner.  "That  is  distinctly  new  in  Amer- 
ican history." 

The  last  time  that  Americans  felt  good 
about  themselves  and  their  future,  says 
Uslaner,  was  the  early  '60s.  He  recalls  it 
as  a time  when  a president  could  propose 
something  that  was  absolutely  preposter- 
ous and  yet  everyone  believed  it. 

Kennedy's  preposterous  pronounce- 
ment was  that  America  was  going  to  land 
a man  on  the  moon  and  bring  him  back, 
safely.  And  Americans  believed  him, 
even  though  there  existed  less  of  an  idea 


how  to  achieve  that  goal  than  there  is  to 
cure  cancer  now.  "But  suppose  the  presi- 
dent now  said  that  we  were  going  to  cure 
cancer.  People  would  laugh  at  him,"  says 
Uslaner.  In  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of 
cynicism  Americans  today  are  unwilling 
to  give  a president  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

FROM  CAMELOT  TO  CAMBODIA 

If  the  Kennedy  years  represented 
Camelot,  the  decades  since  swiftly 
changed  the  climate.  "Vietnam  played  a 
big  role  in  shaking  that  trust.  So  did 
Watergate.  So  did  the  spreading  of  the 
American  dream. ..Europe  got  rich,  in 
some  cases  richer  than  the  United  States. 
Saudi  Arabia,  which  doesn't  even  have  a 
Western  political  culture,  got  even  rich- 
er," says  Uslaner.  "And  now  we  saw  our 
leaders  helpless  before  new,  more  power- 
ful economic  trends  than  we'd  ever  seen. 

"Most  Americans  believe  that,  in  the 
next  generation,  Japan  will  be  the  next 
economic  power  surpassing  the  United 
States,"  says  Uslaner.  "Now  that  has 
done  a lot  of  psychological  damage  to 
people.. .If  we're  not  on  top,  we're  vul- 
nerable." 

Lack  of  trust  breeds  insecurity  which 
spurs  the  desire  for  protection  against  the 
ravages  of  an  uncertain  future,  explains 
Uslaner.  "You  have  one  party  that  pro- 
vides more  services  and  one  party  that 
provides  less  government.  So  the  party 
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that  provides  more  services  gets  yelled  at 
because  it  doesn't  provide  less  govern- 
ment. So  the  voters  go  out  and  select  the 
party  that  provides  less  government  and 
they  find  out  they  get  fewer  ser- 
vices," says  Uslaner.  "It  is  impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  lead  in  the 
face  of  conflicting  demands." 

Both  Burns  and 
Uslaner  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  our 
political  system.  Says 
Uslaner,  "Whomever  is 
elected  will  find  popu- 
larity to  be  a fleeting 
thing.  You  could  wind 
up  with  politics  as  a 
yo-yo  for  many  years." 

Regarding  the  cur- 
rent election,  says 
Uslaner,  "The  younger 
people  have  less  faith 
in  each  other  and  the 
system  than  the  older 
people  do.  They're 
less  willing  to  see  pol- 
itics as  a noble  calling. 
Most  of  the  Generation 
Xers  tend  to  be  more  lib- 
eral politically.  They're  also 
more  likely  to  say  'forget  the 
whole  thing.'  And  that  is  prob- 
ably the  biggest  single  threat  to 
our  system." 

But  for  Burns,  the  most 
striking  thing  about  the  present 
student  generation  is  the  influ- 
ence and  effectiveness  of  politi- 
cally conservative  students.  Now  78, 
Burns  came  of  age  politically  during  the 
New  Deal.  Later  on,  he  witnessed  the 
civil  rights  movement,  where  the  politi- 
cally active  students  were  radicals,  mili- 
tants, invaders  of  administrative  build- 
ings. "Now  the  militancy  seems  to  be 
very  much  in  the  hands  of  conservative 
students,"  says  Burns.  "I  think  on  the  lib- 
eral side,  the  present  student  generation 
has  lost  its  way." 


FINDING  OUR  WAY  BACK 

When  our  system  of  governance  was  first 
set  up,  it  took  its  cues  from  European 
political  systems,  establishing  two  leg- 
islative chambers,  as  in  England,  for 
example.  Burns  believes  that  it  is  time 
that  the  American  political  system 
returns  to  a strong,  state-based  conven- 
tion method,  with  opportunities  for 
grassroots  participation.  "In  former 
decades,  that  was  part  of  the  vitality  of 
American  democracy,  that  you  had  an 
enormous  amount  of  participation  in 
both  parties  by  grassroots  people  and 
they  were  making  the  decisions,"  says 
Burns. 

What  he  does  not  want  to  see  is  a 
return  to  the  male  elitism  and  corruption 
that  the  old  system  engendered.  Howev- 
er, he  believes  that  the  current  system, 
with  its  pro  forma  conventions  that  sim- 
ply ratify  the  person  selected  in  the  pri- 
maries, is  failing. 

"One  of  the  worst  aspects  of  this  pre- 
sent system  we  have  is  not  just  primaries 
but  a whole  problem  of  corruption  and 
improper  financing.  The  system  mitigates 
very  much  against  women,  who  can't 
typically  fight  a very  expensive  prima- 
ry," says  Burns.  He  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  leadership  by  women,  and 
points  to  the  number  of  women  prime 
ministers  abroad  who  came  up  through  a 
powerful  party  system  to  indicate  what  is 
possible. 

★ ★ ★ 

Here  in  America,  a woman  president  will 
not  be  a consideration  in  this  century.  But 
whatever  the  outcome  in  1996,  one  thing 
can  be  said  with  some  certainty:  the 
American  voter  is  unlikely  to  reserve  a 
spot  on  the  mantle  for  a presidential  por- 
trait. That,  too,  must  wait.  KH^H 
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THE  LEADERSHIP  LINE  STARTS  HERE 

When  James  MacGregor  Burns  was  looking  for  a 
testing  ground  for  his  theory  of  transformational 
leadership,  he  chose  the  Center  for  Political  Leadership  and 
Participation  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  where  the  78- 
year-old  political  scientist  and  historian  is  currently  senior 
scholar-in-residence. 

Perhaps  he  finds  his  niche  so  compatible  because  Georgia 
Sorenson,  founder  and  director  of  the  center,  has  experi- 
enced her  own  transformation  as  a leader.  Formerly  a senior 
policy  analyst  at  the  Carter  White  House,  in  1980  Sorenson 
was  living  on  $100  a week  and  raising  her  young  child  alone 
after  separating  from  her  husband.  A mentor,  the  late  Dumas 
Malone,  who  authored  the  six-volume  biography  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  helped  Sorenson  get  back  on  track.  He  told  her  to 
focus  on  the  one  thing  she  thought  was  her  purpose. 

Sorenson  took  his  advice.  Having  been  active  in  the  femi- 
nist movement  since  the  1970s,  she  believed  the  political  sys- 
tem could  be  improved  if  more  people  participated,  especial- 
ly women.  While  teaching  a women's  studies  course  at  the 
university,  Sorenson  set  her  goal. 

"My  vision  is  to  foster  the  next  generation  of  women 
political  leaders"  soon  appeared  on  her  business  cards,  along 
with  her  name  and  home  phone  number.  Calls  came  from 
women  who  wanted  to  enter  the  historically  male-dominat- 
ed field  as  well  as  parents  who  thought  they  had  promising 
candidates  in  their  daughters. 

Sorenson  started  speaking  in  public  and  writing  pieces, 
and  was  soon  considered  an  early  expert  on  women  entering 
the  political  world.  She  began  receiving  enough  funds  from 
members  of  the  community  to  be  noticed  by  the  university, 
and  the  Center  for  Political  Leadership  and  Participation  was 
bom,  with  Sorenson  as  sole  employee.  Fifteen  years  later,  the 
center  has  grown  considerably,  in  both  size  and  stature,  boast- 
ing a multimillion  dollar  revenue  stream  from  state,  federal 
and  foundation  sources,  45  employees  and  a dozen  programs 
to  teach  young  people,  from  elementary  age  through  college, 
the  value  of  involvement  in  the  political  process. 

Both  Sorenson's  and  the  center's  goals  have  expanded  to 
include  all  students  wishing  to  participate  in  elective  office, 
particularly  those  who  are  underrepresented.  "To  really  create 
a rich  mix  of  representative  democracy  we  need  to  get  every- 
one to  step  up  to  the  plate,"  says  Sorenson.  And  that  means 
not  just  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  world. 

Currently,  the  center  is  helping  to  empower  people  from 
27  developing  countries — on  their  home  soil  and  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  Maryland.  Enhtuya  Oidovyn  of  Outer  Mon- 
Mi-  golia,  who  spent  most  of  the  1995-96  academic  year  at 
: /ij;  the  center,  is  the  epitome  of  a transforming  leader, 
says  Sorenson. 

The  Asia  Foundation  identified  Oidovyn  as  one  of  Asia's 
emerging  women  leaders,  and  provided  a stipend  for  her 
study  at  Maryland.  Oidovyn,  in  her  40s,  moved  her  husband 
and  two  young  children  to  the  United  States,  as  she  prepared 
to  run  for  a Parliamentary  seat  in  her  country's  first  free  elec- 
tion. "She  was  like  a kid  in  a candy  store,"  says  Sorenson, 
describing  how  Oidovyn  soaked  up  knowledge  about  the 
political  process,  grassroots  organizing,  effective  use  of  the 
media.  Her  experience  ran  the  gamut  from  attending  classes 
to  hands-on  campaigning  for  a center  employee's  bid  for 
elected  office.  She  traveled  to  Austria  where  she  taught  an 
international  group  about  political  empowerment. 

This  past  summer,  Oidovyn  translated  that  experience 
into  action,  winning  one  of  the  50  seats  captured  by  the 
Democratic  Union  Coalition  out  of  a possible  76  seats  in  the 
Mongolian  Parliament.  The  elections  marked  a stunning  vic- 
tory for  Mongolia's  democratic  forces. 

Increasingly,  the  center's  direction  is  moving  to  the  grass- 
roots level  within  our  own  country,  as  well.  This  year,  schol- 
ars from  the  center  together  with  others  from  Harvard  and 
Washington  State  University,  prepared  a report.  Democracy 
at  Risk:  How  Schools  Can  Lead,  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  outlining  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  give  young 
Americans  a voice. 

Now  the  W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation  has  awarded  the  center 
a grant  of  more  than  $5  million  over  the  next  five  years  to  cre- 
ate the  National  Resource  Center  for  Public  Leadership, 
which  will  enable  the  center  to  expand  the  reach  of  Burns' 
transforming  leadership  model,  putting  it  into  practice  in 
communities  across  the  nation. 

Tapped  to  direct  the  new  center  is  Kathy  Whitmire,  former 
five-term  mayor  of  Houston  and  the  only  woman  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  In  addition  to  political  savvy,  Whitmire 
brings  business  acumen  combined  with  solid  academic  cre- 
dentials, having  recently  spent  a year  as  scholar-in-residence 
at  Harvard.  Attracting  such  leadership  is  comforting  to 
Sorenson  who  wants  to  change  her  own  direction  once  again. 

Sorenson  would  like  to  find  a nationally  recognized  direc- 
tor for  the  Center  for  Political  Leadership  and  Participation  as 
well,  so  that  she  can  revert  to  being  a scholar  again.  "I  gave  it 
my  contribution  and  I never  gave  up,"  she  says.  'There  does 
come  a time  when  a new  perspective  is  needed.  That's  my 
new  dream,  to  find  the  next  generation."  — Dianne  Burch 
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20,  a junior  majoring  in  government  and 
politics,  is  an  avowed  Republican  and  a 
member  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee who  worked  last  summer  as  an 
administrative  assistant  in  the  intense  envi 
ronment  of  preparing  for  the  Republican 
National  Convention.  She  has  also' worked 
with  Bill  Archer,  congressman  for  the  7th 
District  in  Texas,  whortl  she  has  grown  to 
admire.  "I  knew  he  was  a pretty  solid  cpn,- 
servative,  and  that's  what  drew  me  to  his 
office.  It's  really  his  common  sense  . • „ ' 
approach  to  legislation— how  it  is  going  to 
really  work  for  people — that  earned  nrty  . j 
respect."  ’ v VI 


Paul  White, 

29,  holds  a B.A.  from  UC-Berkeley,  and  is 
pursuing  a second  undergraduate  degree,  in 
government  and  politics,  at  Maryland.  He 
has  interned  for  the  New  Party,  although  he 
maintains  his  Democratic  Party  roots.  "I  try 
to  stay  away  from  party  affiliation,"  he  says. 
"I'm  probably  a lot  more  conservative  than 
most  people  in  the  New  Party,  but  it's  one  of 
the  avenues  I can  use  to  express  some  of 
my  opinions."  The  New  Party,  a grass  roots 
organization  committed  to  health  care 
reform,  public  safety,  the  environment  and 
education,  addresses  the  issues  that  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  are  "just  play- 
ing to  the  crowd  on,"  as  he  puts  it. 


Giving  the 
Young  Vote 
a Voice 


in  government  and  politics  and  business  and 
management.  She  interned  last  spring  in  the 
office  of  the  Democratic  House  Whip,  David 
Bonior.  In  the  summer  of  1995,  Karen 
worked  at  the  Center  for  Political  Leadership 
and  Participation,  helping  do  research  for  a 
book  about  the  Clinton  administration,  co- 
authored by  Georgia  Sorensen,  the  center 
director,  and  James  MacGregor  Burns,  senior 
scholar-in-residence.  "It  focuses  on  Al  Gore, 
Hillary  Clinton  and  Bill  Clinton  and  their  part- 
nership in  the  White  House— how  they  share 
responsibilities,  based  on  the  transactional/ 
transformational  theory  of  leadership." 


Katy  Potter,  Paul  White  and  Karen  Maley 
are  three  Maryland  students  who  prove 
the  exception  to  the  rule  of  student — 
indeed,  national — apathy  about  our  politi- 
cal system  and  political  involvement.  All 
political  science  majors,  they  are  deeply 
immersed  in  the  political  process  and 
knowledgeable  about  this  country's  social, 
economic  and  political  concerns.  Their 
discussion  last  summer  touched  on  many 
of  the  issues  that  have  made  headlines  in 
this  presidential  election  year. 

Interview  by  Judith  Bair 

Photographs  by  John  T.  Consoli 
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On  Political  Views 


On  the  Political  Climate 


Paul:  I am  a Democrat,  but  I can  see  bad  and  good  in  both  par- 
ries. Republicans  are  talking  about  personal  responsibility,  and  I 
think  it  needs  to  be  part  of  the  discussion.  The  Democrats  are 
trying  to  get  away  from  25  years  of  extreme  liberalism  and  the 
handout  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conservatives  that  have 
taken  over  the  Republican  Party  need  to  be  more  aware  that  the 
government  should  do  more  than  protect  political  or  civil  rights. 
There  are  people  who  need  protection  from  the  capitalistic 
nature  of  our  society.  They  can't  make  it  on  their  own. 

Katy:  In  my  eyes,  the  Democratic  Party,  through  what  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  did,  created  a reverse  incentive  system  in  this 
country  in  programs  like  welfare,  medicare  and  things  of  that 
sort.  For  me,  the  government  should  be  there  to  help  you  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  don't  owe  you  anything.  You  have  to  have  a 
work  ethic.  You  need  to  create  your  "American  Dream"  for 
yourself.  Too  many  people  come  here  and  say,  if  this  is  the  land 
of  opportunity,  hand  me  my  opportunity.  The  government 
doesn't  owe  you  anything  except  to  represent  your  belief. 

Karen:  I would  say  the  basic  role  of  government  is  to  protect 
those  who  can't  protect  themselves.  I wouldn't  call  it  a handout, 
it's  a responsibility.  I'm  not  talking  about  handing  someone  a 
welfare  check  on  the  first  of  every  month,  but  I am  talking  about 
public  housing,  environmental  laws,  community  development. 


All  three  agree  that  political  involvement  on  campus  is  minimal,  at 
best.  They  speculated  about  why  that  was  so: 

Katy:  A lot  of  people  our  age  are  especially  frustrated,  but  not 
willing  to  do  anything  about  their  frustration.  We  all  know 
there  are  problems,  but  if  you're  just  going  to  sit  back  and  com- 
plain, how  can  we  respect  your  ideas?  It  is  a huge  problem  in 
our  generation. 

Karen:  It  may  just  be  the  typical  age  group  reaction;  18-  to  24- 
year-olds  have  the  lowest  turnout  for  voting,  traditionally. 

Katy:  But  I've  heard  people  ask,  'Flow  is  it  going  to  affect  me,  if 
I vote?' 

Paul:  Our  parents  were,  I think,  much  more  politically  active. 
There  were  more  things  going  on  back  then  to  be  active  about. 

Karen:  We're  also  the  first  generation  after  the  credibility  gap, 
after  the  whole  Nixon-Watergate  controversy.  So  all  we've  ever 
known  or  grown  up  with  is  distrust  for  politics. 

Katy:  I think  she's  right.  Since  Watergate,  people  have  been  so 
much  more  critical  of  government.  We're  not  just  open  and 
trusting  anymore.  We  want  a reason  to  trust  you. 


Katy:  I just  think  we  need  to  create  the  right  incentive  system, 
because  the  one  we  have  now  is  obviously  not  working.  Right 
now  we  tax  the  people  who  succeed  in  this  country  and  give  the 
money  to  the  people  who  aren't  succeeding.  Why  punish  people 
who  succeed?  Is  that  what  we  want? 

Paul:  I would  have  to  disagree  with  that  description  of  the  tax 
system.  The  Republican  Party  should  realize  that  the  evils  of 
capitalism  have  created  many  of  the  conditions  that  they  now 
complain  about.  The  Democrats  understand  that,  for  the  most 
part.  But  I also  believe  that  many  of  the  liberal,  'me-ism,'  'do- 
your-own  thing'  attitudes  are  wrong;  they've  helped  to  destroy 
our  culture  and  the  strength  of  our  society.  So  I'm  kind  of  in 
between  here. 


Paul:  If  we  had  another  depression  in  this  country  or  if  we  had 
another  world  war — those  kinds  of  things  tend  to  galvanize 
people.  They  would  allow  people  to  see  their  government  in 
action. 


On  the  Media 


Paul:  Karen  mentioned  Watergate.  The  media  have  an  attack 
dog  mentality.  That's  good  and  bad.  Sometimes  they  go  over- 
board, but  if  you  don't  stay  on  top  of  politicians,  history  tells  us, 
people  will  be  corrupt  and  take  advantage.  People  want  to  yell 
at  the  media,  but  they  need  them. 

Katy:  The  media  are  an  integral  part  of  educating  the  public,  but 
they  can  be  our  own  worst  enemy.  They  can  portray  things  that 
aren't  necessarily  true,  but  that  will  sell  their  publications.  It's 
not  always  the  way  we  want  people  to  find  things  out,  but  it  is 
the  only  way  for  everyone  in  America  to  know  what's  going  on. 
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Karen:  The  media  has  become  more  of  a business,  a profitable 
industry,  rather  than  a part  of  the  checks-and-balance  system. 
It's  become  more  like  spoon-fed  sensationalism.  If  you  believe 
everything  that  you  read  or  hear,  you're  going  to  have  a lopsid- 
ed view  of  the  world. 

Katy:  You  have  to  pick  and  choose  what  you  want  to  believe.  If 
the  newspaper  says  Bill  Clinton  is  part  of  the  whole  Whitewater 
thing.  I'd  say,  sure.  I'll  believe  that.  But  you  guys  [Paul  and 
Karen]  are  like,  there's  no  way.  You  really  need  to  be  an  educat- 
ed person  to  make  good  decisions. 

Paul:  People  like  the  Freemen — an  extreme  example — like  to  say 
that  you  don't  get  all  the  information,  that  the  media  misin- 
forms. But  between  the  mainstream  media  and  alternative  news 
organs,  there  is  so  much  information.  There's  plenty  of  informa- 
tion to  make  an  informed  decision.  The  question  is,  how  do  you 
sort  it  out?  It's  information  overload.  You  have  to  go  to 
work. You  have  to  take  care  of  your  kids... 

Katy:  People  don't  feel  the  obligation  to  take  the  time.  They  say, 
'the  government  is  going  to  do  what  they  want  to  do,  I have  no 
say,  so  what's  the  point?' 


Paul:  I do  imagine  running  tor  office.  People 
have  been  telling  me  I should  do  something 
like  that  for  a while  now.  The  older  I get,  the 
more  I think  that  maybe  I might  have  some- 
thing to  otter.  I'd  just  put  it  out  there  and  see 
it  they'd  accept  me. 
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On  Welfare 


Katy:  The  reality  of  the  welfare  system  is  that  it's  not  helping 
anybody.  What  is  welfare  doing  for  the  people  on  it?  Nothing. 

Karen:  From  what  I understand,  welfare  reform  is  set  up  so  that 
you'd  be  on  it  less  than  two  years.  It  would  be  a temporary  safe- 
ty net  so  that  you  could  get  back  on  your  feet.  Everybody  knows 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  a job  when  you're  homeless  and  don't  have 
anything. 

Katy:  That's  true,  but  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  I think  we  should 
scrap  the  whole  thing,  not  even  call  it  welfare,  and  start  a new 
program  that  really  helps  people. 

Paul:  Well,  who's  making  the  money?  Really.  When  you  talk 
about  who  is  benefitting  from  the  welfare  system,  for  example 
food  stamps,  it's  not  those  folks  down  in  southeast  D.C.,  or  in 
Baltimore  or  the  Bronx.  The  people  who  are  making  the  money 
are  the  ones  who  control  the  places  where  the  money  gets  spent. 
Why  do  you  think  the  agriculture  people  don't  want  food 
stamps  cut  off?  They  get  big  money  from  the  government.  Sec- 
tion 8 housing?  The  real  estate  people  are  making  big  time 
money  off  that  kind  of  stuff.  That's  why  I'm  saying  that  the  con- 
servatives need  to  look  at  the  real  issue  of  who  benefits.  It's 
more  likely  the  people  with  money  in  their  pockets... 


Katy:  But  I know  a person  who  went  on  welfare  who  said, 
'Look,  my  husband  left  me,  I have  two  kids.  I'm  left  with  his 
$25,000  in  debt.  I have  20  credits  left  in  college.  Forget  the  food 
stamps,  forget  welfare,  just  give  me  money  to  finish  school.' 
And  they  wouldn't  do  it.  That  is  ludicrous. 

Paul:  You're  right. 

Katy:  So  this  woman  is  stuck  on  welfare,  and  she  wants  to  get  a 
part-time  job,  and  you  know  what  happens  if  she  does?  They 
cut  her  rent  benefits. 

Paul:  So  you  want  more  of  a workfare  thing.  I agree  with  that. 

Katy:  Yes.  I have  no  problem  with  coasting  somebody  for  a year 
or  so,  but  there  has  to  be  some  incentive  to  better  yourself. 

Paul:  But  the  vast  majority  of  people  who  get  those  benefits  are 
not  slackers... 

Katy:  You're  right,  but  the  ones  that  do  want  to  better  them- 
selves can't.  They're  stuck.  If  a person  wants  to  get  a job  while 
they're  on  welfare,  why  take  their  benefits  away?  You  pay  your 
rent,  we'll  give  you  food  stamps,  we'll  pay  the  electric  bill. 
When  somebody  takes  control  of  their  life,  that's  a great  feeling. 
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Karen:  I'd  like  to  keep  in  touch  with 
political  organizations,  but  I wouldn't  run 
for  office.  I'm  more  a behind-the-scenes 
individual.  I'd  like  to  be  working  on  the 
Hill,  I think,  but  it's  hard  to  get  there.  It's 
fun,  a lot  of  camaraderie.  But  once  you 
get  it,  you  are  doing  it  24  hours  a day, 
six  days  a week.  With  no  job  security... 


Paul:  That  sounds  kind  of  liberal,  there,  Katy.  You  don't  sound 
too  conservative. 

Katy:  Well,  Mr.  Archer  and  I have  talked  about  this.  It's  about 
common  sense  legislation  that  helps  people.  Whether  it's 
Republican  or  Democrat,  it  doesn't  matter. 

Karen:  The  only  problem  I can  see  is  that  you  could  be  encour- 
aging people  to  stay  in  low-paying  jobs.  If  you're  making  $4.25 
an  hour  and  you've  got  some  great  little  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment that  the  government  is  subsidizing,  what  is  your  incentive 
to  work  harder  to  get  yourself  out  of  the  situation? 

Paul:  If  you're  motivated  to  want  more  than  that  then  you'll 
take  the  responsibility.  But  in  a capitalistic  system,  you're 
always  going  to  have  low-wage  workers  anyway. 

Katy:  And  you'll  still  be  saving  taxpayer  dollars. 


On  Campaign  Financing 


Paul:  The  most  drastic  way  to  go  about  changing  the  political 
system  would  be  to  change  the  campaign  finance  laws  in  this 
country.  The  people  don't  understand  how  powerful  that  would 
be,  and  that  is  exactly  why  the  politicians.  Republican  or  Demo- 


crat, don't  want  to  deal  with  it.  That  is  a prime  example  of  the 
disconnection  with  voters.  The  politicians  go  out  and  mouth 
things  every  two,  four  or  six  years,  and  then  go  back  to  do  their 
thing  for  the  people  who  really  count — business.  I think  that's 
why  you  see  a rise  in  third  parties. 

Katy:  I agree  with  Paul.  Campaign  financing  has  become  a big 
issue.  It  is  discouraging  some  of  the  best  leaders  in  this  country, 
because  they  simply  can't  afford  to  run.  I'm  a big  fan  of  Jack 
Kemp,  and  once  I heard  him  speak  and  had  a chance  to  ask  him, 
'Why  aren't  you  running  for  president?' 

He  said,  'Gosh,  I'm  still  paying  my  campaign  debts  from  '88 
and  '92.  My  wife  and  I are  so  far  in  debt  we  couldn't  possibly 
fund  another  campaign.' 

Paul:  Take  these  two  folks  here.  I've  had  classes  with  them,  I 
think  they'd  be  great  candidates.  It  would  be  sad  if  money  kept 
them  from  being  involved.  And  the  money  is  so  corrupting. 
Look  at  the  tobacco  folks.  To  me,  they  are  just  legalized  drug 
dealers,  but  they  have  a powerful  hold  on  their  representatives. 

Karen:  Look  at  the  Virginia  race  (for  U.S.  Senate)  between 
Warner  and  Miller.  Hands  down.  Miller  got  outspent.  I don't 
think  I saw  one  commercial  for  Miller,  and  I swear  there  must 
have  been  four  or  five  each  night  for  Warner. 

Katy:  You  talk  about  money  being  corrupting,  but  it  also  takes 
candidates  away  from  the  issues.  If  you  spend  85  percent  of 
your  time  soliciting  money  and  15  percent  of  your  time  on  the 
issues,  that's  a problem. 


On  Abortion 


Katy:  I think  abortion  is  the  biggest  issue  in  this  election.  I'm  not 
sure  what's  going  to  happen  with  it.  A lot  of  people  thought  we 
had  pushed  it  into  the  closet  and  forgotten  about  it.  I agree  with 
the  language  that  Bob  Dole  has  initiated  about  the  abortion 
issue.  I'm  leaning  toward  the  pro-choice  side,  but  I don't  agree 
with  abortion  as  a form  of  birth  control. 

Paul:  A lot  of  Americans  are  uneasy  with  abortion.  The 
Democrats  get  me  angry  because  there's  no  room  for  debate  on 
the  issue.  If  you're  not  pro-choice,  you're  silenced.  They  didn't 
let  Bob  Casey,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  speak  at  the  '92  con- 
vention because  he  was  pro-life.  You  have  moderate  Christians 
like  myself — and  look  at  all  the  Catholics — who  are  anti-abor- 
tion. The  Democrats  are  going  to  have  to  pay  a price  for  sweep- 
ing the  debate  under  the  rug. 
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On  Education 


Paul:  If  education  isn't  a priority,  then  what  is?  As  a veteran,  I 
am  four-square  for  having  a strong  defense,  but  just  in  this  last 
week  the  House  decided  that  the  defense  budget  should  be 
increased  by,  what  was  it,  $1 1 billion  more  than  they  requested? 
And  while  they're  doing  that  they're  yelling  about  welfare 
moms  and  eliminating  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
Democrats  are  going  to  exploit  that  situation  in  the  election. 

Katy:  There's  been  a lot  of  cutbacks,  I know.  I guess  the  message 
is  it's  time  to  fend  for  yourself,  work  for  what  you  want.  College 
is  a privilege,  and  not  everyone  is  going  to  get  there.  Balancing 
the  budget  means  taking  from  a lot  of  things. 

Karen:  At  what  expense?  You  can't  cut  education.  You're  gam- 
bling away  your  future,  because  now  you're  still  going  to  have 
debt,  but  you're  also  going  to  have  a lot  of  uneducated  people, 
and  a lot  of  jobs  going  overseas,  not  because  of  cheaper  labor, 
but  because  we  haven't  made  the  investment  in  intelligence  and 
human  capital  in  our  own  country  to  get  the  jobs  done. 

Katy:  So  we  should  just  keep  spending  money  we  don't  have 
until  the  amount  of  debt  is — what  is  it  now — $65,000  for  each 
person?  I think  balancing  the  budget  should  be  a goal. 

Karen:  No  one  is  saying  that  we  should  spend  more  than  we 
make.  But  first  of  all,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  abso- 
lutely ridiculous.  If  we  didn't  have  deficit  spending  we  would 
never  be  able  to  get  ourselves  out  of  a depression  or  a recession. 
Look  back  at  the  1970s,  when  the  economy  started  dipping. 
What  got  it  restarted  was  Reagan  pumping  money  into  defense. 
A constitutional  amendment  is  obscene.  Especially  if  it  means 
cutting  35  percent  from  education.  Our  teachers  are  paid  less 
than  sports  figures,  than  CEOs,  by  far.  And  these  people  are 
affecting  25  or  30  students  a year.  They  are  formulating  young 
minds  and  solidifying  ideals  and  beliefs  and  morals  and  values. 

Katy:  I don't  disagree.  Teachers  should  make  more  money. 
Teachers  are,  maybe,  the  way  to  create  a new  sense  of  personal 
responsibility.  But  we  can't  keep  spending  money  we  don't 
have.  Soon  the  government  is  going  to  just  wipe  out  your  whole 
paycheck. 


Katy:  A lot  of  people  have  said 
that  I should  run  for  office,  but  right 
now  I'm  Ming  into  lobbying  or 
consulting.  It  seems  more  secure. 
I'd  like  to  put  more  time  in  on  the 
Hill,  if  I could  work  for  someone 
like  Bill  Archer  again. 

On  the  Presidential  Election 


Paul:  I think  it's  going  to  be  a moderate  race.  Clinton,  I think,  is 
definitely  going  to  win,  from  what  I've  seen  so  far.  Unless  some- 
thing really  revealing  comes  out  of  Whitewater.  I was  watching 
the  news  before  I came  over  here  and  people  are  not  really  all 
that  enthusiastic  about  the  elections  so  far. 

Karen:  I agree  with  Paul.  Unless  there's  something  huge  in  the 
closet,  which  I don't  think  possible  after  two  years  of  investigat- 
ing and  prosecuting.  If  they  had  something,  I don't  think  they 
would  keep  it  under  wraps  for  two  years. 

Katy:  I think  they're  going  to  put  pressure  on  the  little  people  to 
keep  it  going.  Unfortunately,  I think  President  Clinton  is 
involved  in  there  somewhere. 

Paul:  It  would  have  to  be  huge.  And  the  reason  I say  that,  Katy, 
is  that  people  don't  give  a damn  about  Whitewater.  They  know 
that  these  politicians,  when  they  get  up  there  that  high,  have 
done  something  along  the  way.  It's  not  all  sweetness  and  light. 

Katy:  Well,  right  now  in  the  Dole  campaign,  there  is  a major 
effort  to  hit  the  young  population — 18-  to  25-year-olds — because 
these  people  have  not  really  formed  political  opinions.  They  are 
saying  that  the  young  vote  will  decide  the  election  this  year,  and 
there's  a big  fight  over  who's  going  to  get  it.  Both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  are  sending  out  a lot  of  information  aimed  at  the 
younger  generation. 
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Karen:  How  will  that  get  them  to  the  polls? 

Katy:  Well,  once  you  become  educated  you  become  interested. 
You  start  understanding  how  politics  affects  you  and  the  impor- 
tance of  your  vote.  They're  hoping  to  ignite  that  kind  of  interest. 

Paul:  I think  it's  kind  of  sad  about  (former)  Senator  Dole. 

Katy:  He's  a great  leader  and  I really  believe  that  he  would  be  a 
great  president,  but  he  has  not  portrayed  himself  well  to  the 
public.  He  is  not  a Kennedy,  not  a Bill  Clinton,  but  look  at  his 
past  in  the  Senate.  I respect  that  so  much. 

Paul:  I agree  100  percent.  You  can't  be  a majority  leader  for  as 
long  as  he  has  and  not  be  a strong  leader.  He's  known  as  a con- 
ciliating kind  of  person  who  brings  folks  together;  he's  got  that 
common  Midwestern  horse  sense.  He  is  a great  man.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  last  two  years  I've  become  disappointed  in  Iris 
stands  on  affirmative  action  and  the  other  conservative  posi- 
tions he's  taken.  With  a more  moderate  Republican  Party,  he 
would  give  President  Clinton  a run  for  his  money,  but  not  this 
time.  Because  people  don't  like  conservatives. 

Katy:  It's  true.  The  general  public  think  conservatives  are  a bad 
thing.  They  think  of  the  rich  taking  from  the  poor.  They  think  of 
people  out  there  for  themselves,  capitalists... 

Paul:  Rabid  Christians  going  around  telling  everybody  else 
what  to  do,  moralizing... 


Katy:  People  may  have  a reason  to  believe  that.  But  I think  the 
real  Republican  agenda,  especially  the  Contract  with  America,  is 
common  sense  legislation  to  help  Americans. 

Paul:  I think  the  Republican  Party  now  contains  the  kind  of 
racist,  nationalistic,  sexist  element  that  has  always  been  in  the 
American  population.  They  used  to  be  Southern  Democrats,  but 
starting  with  Nixon,  Republicans  have  purposefully  taken  these 
people  in  as  the  Democrats  got  involved  with  civil  rights  and 
the  women's  movement. 

Katy:  That's  not  the  main  part  of  the  party,  but  it  is  the  extreme 
that  people  see.  I'll  admit  it,  there  are  some  scary  people  out 
there.  When  I worked  for  Archer,  some  people  would  call  about 
the  gun  control  stuff  and  say,  'I  want  to  be  able  to  take  my  gun 
out  and  shoot  what  I want  to  shoot.'  The  image  has  been  creat- 
ed, but  I think  it's  the  wrong  image.  People  need  to  educate 
themselves  about  what  the  party  is  really  trying  to  accomplish. 

Karen:  It  sounds  more  like  the  Republicans  are  not  getting  their 
message  out.  If  that's  the  case. 

Paul:  Well,  I'm  Clinton-Gore  all  the  way  in  '96.  And  I'm  going  to 
be  looking  strongly  at  Gore  in  2000  because  I really  like  him.  But 
if  someone  came  up  to  me  with  a Colin  Powell-Jack  Kemp  ticket 
in  2000... 

Katy:  How  could  anybody  vote  against  that?  K3^H 
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negotiators  broker  peace, 
SOLDIERS  "KEEP"  IT, 

BUT  who  knows  what  it  looks- 

OR  FEELS  — LIKE? 

STORY  BY  JUDITH  BAIR 

COLLAGES  BY  JESSICA  R.  KOMAN 


THE  POLITICS  OF 


WHEN  THE  SOVIET  UNION  DISSOLVED  AND  THE 
HABITS  OF  40  YEARS  OF  COLD  WAR  POLITICS  WERE 
HUNG  OUT  TO  DRY,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  RAN  A HEADLINE: 
“COPING  WITH  THE  THREAT  OF  PEACE."  THAT  WAS  JANUARY  1991. 
NOBODY  CHUCKLED.  FIVE  YEARS  LATER,  PEACEMAKING  AND 
PEACEKEEPING  ARE  BUZZWORDS  THAT  CIRCLE  THE  GLOBE  LIKE 
PESKY  EUPHEMISMS,  LANDING  IN  SITUATIONS  THAT  LOOK  VERY 
MUCH  LIKE  WAR.  HAITI,  SOMALIA,  BOSNIA,  RWANDA,  LEBANON. 
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I onflict  does  wear  a different  face  these  days.  In  place  of 
^^.^-the  empire-building  and  domino-toppling  aggressions 
of  major  powers  against  weaker  nations,  intranational,  ethnic 
and  religious  struggles  dominate  the  news.  The  cheer  that  was 
heard  when  the  Wall  came  down  in  Berlin  in  1989  was  generat- 
ed by  a naive  assumption  that  peace,  prosperity  and  democracy 
were  the  only  alternatives  to  Soviet  dominance  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  uneasy  posturing  of  the  Cold  War.  Why  wasn't 
it  obvious  that  the  consequence  would  be  more  like  a cork  pop- 
ping out  of  a bottle  full  of  noxious  nationalism  and  long-sup- 
pressed ethnic  strife? 

What  is  peace?  And  who  wants  it?  The  Chechens?  The  Serbs? 
The  Israelis?  The  Tutsis?  Getting  to  cease-fire  is  difficult  enough. 
Bringing  the  killing  down  to  snipers'  bullets  or  an  occasional 
land  mine  seems  a triumph.  Is  peace  so  unwelcome  in  some  cul- 
tures that  devastation  and  human  misery  are  a preferred  status 
quo?  The  problem,  perhaps,  is  that  the  art  of  peace,  unlike  the 
art  of  war,  seems  not  to  have  a long  tradition  or  cultural  memo- 
ry. Peace  is  trying  to  create  itself  in  the  20th  century — against 
the  political  odds. 


THE  RAW  MATERIAL 


hri, 

he  United  Nations,  50  years  old  this  year,  was  conceived 

1 as  an  instrument  of  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts 
between  nations.  Its  charter  obliges  member  states  to  settle  their 
international  disputes  by  peaceful  means  and  to  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  other  states.  Ironically,  the  demise 
of  the  East-West  standoff  has  placed  enormous  strain  on  the 
U.N.,  as  demands  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces  have  increased 
dramatically  in  the  last  eight  years.  From  a relatively  low  figure 
of  13  missions  in  its  first  40  years,  to  21  in  the  period  1988-1994, 
there  are  presently  16  active  U.N.  missions  around  the  globe. 

There  is  an  explanation  for  that,  says  David  Segal,  director  of 
the  university's  Center  for  Research  on  Military  Organizations. 
"The  Cold  War  excluded  the  superpowers  from  active  involve- 
ment in  peacekeeping,  for  good  reasons:  first,  it  was  difficult  for 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  to  agree  on  anything;  and  second, 
they  had  too  many  vested  interests.  Peacekeeping  is  supposed 
to  involve  disinterested  third  parties.  It  was  hard  to  imagine 
that  either  power  could  be  an  honest  broker." 


The  politics  of  peacekeeping  has  not  gotten  sim- 
pler, however.  First  there  is  the  issue  of  sending 
troops  trained  for  war  into  less-than-clear-cut  situa- 
tions where  civilians  and  fighters  are  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish, where  use  of  force  is  discouraged,  where  the 
absence  of  war  is  the  best  hope.  Second,  there  is  the  sticky  point 
of  who's  in  charge.  U.S.  troops — and  their  commanders — are 
reluctant,  to  say  the  least,  to  serve  under  another  country's  flag. 
Just  months  ago,  a U.S.  soldier  refused  to  wear  the  blue  cap  of 
U.N.  forces  in  Bosnia  and  was  court-martialed.  Multinational 
peacekeeping  forces  in  powder-keg  situations  are  often  more 
like  mini-minefields  themselves  than  role  models  for  their  hosts. 

Segal  and  his  wife,  Mady,  are  perhaps  the  two  most  respect- 
ed scholars  of  military  sociology  in  the  United  States,  and  have 
spent  the  last  15  years  researching  military  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions. They  help  prepare  military  units  for  peacekeeping  duties 
and  also  study  the  impact  on  military  families.  "We've  seen  a 
major  growth  not  only  in  the  number  of  activities  but  in  their 
size.  In  early  missions,  there  were  observers  or  advisors  num- 
bering in  the  dozens  or  hundreds.  Now,  in  Bosnia  or  Haiti, 
we're  talking  about  tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers."  In  fact,  there 
are  69,000  troops,  advisors  and  civilian  observers  from  77  coun- 
tries currently  deployed  in  U.N.  missions.  More  than  1,100 
"peacekeepers"  have  lost  their  lives  since  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Some  say  peacekeeping  is  a growth  industry  largely  because 
it's  the  only  game  in  town  for  military  establishments  trying  to 
justify  their  budgets.  The  oxymoron  of  sending  military  troops 
to  keep  peace  is  not  lost  on  Segal.  "The  peace  field  is  much  more 
complex  than  the  battlefield,  and  far  more  ambiguous,"  he 
notes.  "Our  military,  in  particular,  sees  itself  as  a war-fighting 
military.  We  use  light  infantry  units  in  these  missions,  and  light 
infantry  are  our  frontline  warriors.  We  send  them  because  they 
can  get  there  quickest,  but  their  training  leads  them  to  expect 
that  there  will  be  an  enemy  when  they  land."  The  only  enemy, 
Segal  points  out,  is  the  conflict  itself.  "For  soldiers  who  go  to 
war,  it's  like  a marriage — there  are  rules,  contractual  obliga- 
tions, existing  norms  and  laws.  But  peacekeeping,"  he  specu- 
lates, "is  like  a blind  date.  There  is  no  predicting  what  to  expect 
or  what  will  happen.  The  danger  is  great,  the  stress  is  certainly 
as  great,  but  the  justification — or  resolution — is  not  as  clear." 

The  Canadians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  made  peacekeeping 
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a primary  mission  of  their  forces,  and  have  carved  themselves  a 
niche  in  the  international  community  in  that  regard.  In  a perfect 
world,  Segal  would  argue  for  specially  trained  peacekeeping 
forces  in  all  militaries.  He  wouldn't  eliminate  military  training, 
but  would  augment  it  with  more  training  in  conflict  resolution, 
cultural  sensitivity  and  foreign  languages.  "A  well-trained  sol- 
dier in  a well-led  unit  is  90  percent  of  what  you  need  for  an 
ideal  peacekeeper,"  he  says,  acknowledging  that  the  potential 
for  forceful  response  is  a great  incentive  to  keeping  the  peace. 
"The  controversy  lies  in  the  other  10  percent."  While  there  are 
strong  supporters  for  special  forces  in  the  United  States,  they 
are  not  necessarily  among  the  military  brass,  which  recognizes 
that  adding  a battalion  of  peacekeepers  would  certainly  mean 
losing  a battalion  of  combat  soldiers.  The  brass,  Segal  notes 
wryly,  are  all  combat  soldiers. 

Most  of  Segal's  field  work  has  been  in  the  Sinai,  with  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers  (MFO) — one  of  the  more 
successful  long-term  peacekeeping  missions,  and  not  a U.N. 
project.  The  MFO,  unlike  transitional  missions,  was  created  out 
of  the  Camp  David  Accords  as  an  integral  condition  of  the 
peace  agreement.  Because  the  United  States  and  Soviets  could 
not  or  would  not  work  together,  the  U.N.  could  not  sponsor  the 
mission.  Instead,  an  independent  international  organization 
was  established,  supervising  a force  representing  10  nations,  to 
patrol  the  Sinai  and  to  keep  the  borders  of  Israel  and  Egypt 
secure.  About  1,000  U.S.  troops,  both  infantry  and  support, 
serve  there,  along  with  forces  from  several  continents. 

In  the  Sinai,  the  weight  of  peacekeeping  is  measured  in  bore- 
dom— which,  Segal  points  out,  beats  the  alternative.  Soldiers 
stand  duty  at  outposts,  rotate  back  to  the  command  post,  take 
leave,  return,  all  in  an  empty  and  extremely  hot  environment.  A 
soldier  described  life  at  his  duty  station  to  Segal:  "Well,  sir,  on  a 
good  day,  a Bedouin  will  ride  past  either  on  a camel  or  in  a 
pick-up  truck  and  he'll  wave  to  us  and  we'll  wave  back.  That's 
social  interaction.  On  a moderate  day,  a goat  will  wander  past. 


He  won't  wave,  but  at  least  he's  moving.  On  a bad  day,  abso- 
lutely nothing  happens.  Most  days  are  bad  days..."  But,  it  has 
been  17  years  since  a shot  was  fired  in  anger  in  the  Sinai  region. 

Conditions  in  Bosnia  are  not  so  neutral,  as  the  headlines  tell 
us.  The  U.N.  forces  there  are  guarding  an  uneasy  peace  wrested 
out  of  the  Dayton  negotiations,  maintaining  a semblance  of 
stability  until  elections  can  be  held.  In  this  environment,  Segal 
says,  a soldier's  job  is  much  more  difficult.  Most  are  stationed  in 
population  centers,  among  civilians.  Their  activities  are  restrict- 
ed because  of  land  mines;  they  cannot  perform  military  exercis- 
es or  training  because  of  the  potential  for  misperception  of 
intention;  they  are  frustrated  by  situations — as  simple  as  an 
argument  or  mistreatment  of  women  or  children — where  they 
cannot  interfere. 

It  is  in  these  circumstances,  Segal  says,  that  discipline,  lead- 
ership and  additional  training  in  peacekeeping  methods  would 
be  most  helpful.  He  cites  a study  based  on  a typical  scenario, 
contrasting  American  infantry  troops  with  military  police. 

Each  group  was  asked  to  imagine  that  they  were  patrolling  a 
crowded  street  in  Mogadishu  when  they  suddenly  came  under 
hostile  fire.  What  would  be  their  attitude  toward  the  foreign 
nationals  on  the  street?  The  infantry,  without  exception, 
responded  that,  because  the  civilians  were  not  Americans  they 
would  be  assumed  to  be  bandits,  or  worse,  and  "we  would  have 
to  shoot  them  before  they  shot  us."  The  military  police,  on  the 
other  hand,  saw  the  pedestrians  as  civilians  in  the  wrong  place 
at  the  wrong  time,  and  "we  would  have  an  obligation  to  protect 
them."  As  Segal  points  out,  each  of  these  groups  would  have 
no  more  than  a fraction  of  a second  to  make  a decision,  and  the 
cost  of  a wrong  decision  could  be  very  high.  It  is  the  gut  level 
training,  the  core  of  the  mission,  that  needs  to  be  ingrained. 

Segal  is  clear  about  one  thing:  peace  cannot  be  made  with 
military  force  alone.  The  best  a peacekeeping  mission  can  hope 
for,  he  believes,  is  to  establish  conditions  for  diplomats  to  work 
things  out. 
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ON  THE  RIGHT  TRACK 

Public  diplomacy  is  one  thing,  peacemaking  is  quite  anoth- 
er, says  Ernest  Wilson,  director  of  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  Conflict  Management  (CIDCM).  He 
differentiates  between  the  formal  negotiations  initiated  by  diplo- 
matic corps  and  high-ranking  state  officials,  and  the  ground- 
work that  is  done  among  and  between  other  groups  with  vested 
interest  in  the  outcome.  The  success  of  the  upper  level  discus- 
sions often  requires  a foundation  of  what  Wilson  and  others  call 
"track  two"  diplomacy.  It  is  on  this  second  track,  Wilson  feels, 
that  the  university  has  been  particularly  effective. 

In  thinking  about  conflict  management,  he  says,  one  has  to  be 
aware  of  all  factors:  psychological,  sociocultural,  historical,  insti- 
tutional, economic,  political.  The  University  of  Maryland  is 
unique  in  the  field  in  two  respects,  he  claims.  First,  because  we 
do  the  basic  research;  and  second,  because  the  faculty  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  advising  governments  and  non- 
governmental agencies  around  the  world.  "We  are  involved 
with  community  groups,  women's  groups,  church  groups;  we 
have  people  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  ways  in  which 
knowledge  about  conflict  management  and  development  is 
applied  within  governments  and  between  organizations." 

"We  professionally  train  representatives  of  differing  groups, 
bringing  them  together  to  look  at  solutions,  to  find  ways  to 
resolve  their  conflicts,"  says  colleague  John  Davies,  research 
coordinator  at  CIDCM.  "Track  two  diplomacy  is  a long-term 
commitment  on  a grass  roots  level.  We  involve  people — teach- 
ers, journalists,  policy  advisors — who  will  not  only  influence  the 
'track  one'  people,  but  more  broadly  their  communities." 

This  work  began  about  15  years  ago,  when  the  founding 
director  of  the  center,  the  late  Ed  Azar,  a Lebanese  American, 
initiated  workshops  at  the  university  between  Christians  and 
Muslims  during  the  Lebanon  War.  In  the  first  workshop,  accord- 
ing to  Davies,  both  sides  were  surprised  to  learn  that  they  held 
an  important  goal  in  common:  neither  side  wanted  Lebanon  to 
be  divided.  They  were  committed  to  preserving  the  integrity  of 
their  country.  That  common  cause  made  it  worthwhile  to  contin- 
ue the  conversation.  In  future  discussions,  the  participants 
agreed  to  20  points  that  would  make  peace  a viable  option.  They 
returned  to  their  country,  talked  to  more  influential  people  as 
the  war  continued  to  grind  on,  and  when  a formal  peace  agree- 


ment was  eventually  reached,  those  same  20  points  appeared  in 
the  treaty.  That,  says  Davies,  is  track  two  diplomacy. 

Another  example  Davies  cites  is  the  resolution  of  the  Falk- 
lands  War  between  Great  Britain  and  Argentina.  "Two  very 
experienced  diplomatic  corps  could  not  find  common  ground. 
We  brought  together  representatives  from  both  sides  here  to  a 
series  of  workshops.  It  became  clear  that  there  were  two  very 
different  concepts  of  sovereignty  operating  in  the  conflict.  For 
Argentina,  it  was  a matter  of  form,  of  symbolic  sovereignty.  In 
reality  they  were  prepared  to  consider  a substantive  amount  of 
independence  for  the  settlers,  who  were  more  comfortable  with 
their  British  ties."  As  the  workshops  continued,  Davies  notes, 
they  were  attended  by  more  and  more  senior  people,  glad  for 
the  opportunity  to  meet  in  privacy  and  anonymity,  away  from 
the  press.  Although  the  issues  of  Falkland  sovereignty  have  not 
yet  been  resolved,  the  focus  has  changed  from  outright  warfare 
to  cordial  relations  and  ongoing  discussion. 

From  its  inception,  the  CIDCM  has  held  the  position  that  con- 
flict cannot  be  resolved  without  attention  to  the  social,  political 
and  economic  condition  of  the  parties  involved.  Development 
and  peacemaking  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  especially  in 
Third  World  countries  where  ethnic  rivalries  undermine  the 
social  fabric  or  prevent  economic  growth. 

"Peacebuilding"  is  the  key  concept,  according  to  Davies. 

A country  or  community  must  have  the  ability  to  establish  an 
economy  that  can  sustain  itself  and  grow,  a political  system  that 
will  allow  sufficient  participation  by  different  groups  to  avoid 
violent  collapse,  and  a social  infrastructure  that  supports  the 
development  of  human  capital  across  differences. 

Since  its  foundation,  the  Center  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  Conflict  Management  has  been  doing  basic  research 
on  the  dynamics,  resolution  and  prevention  of  ethnic  conflict. 
Recently,  Ted  Robert  Gurr,  Distinguished  University  Professor 
with  the  center,  has  identified  and  profiled  270  major  ethnic 
minority  populations  worldwide  considered  to  be  at  risk.  From 
this  database,  research  continues  on  identifying  trouble  spots 
most  in  need  of  intervention.  In  collaboration  with  Davies'  Glob- 
al Event  Data  System  (GEDS)  project,  another  center  initiative 
that  tracks  day-to-day  interactions  among  states  and  nonstate 
communities  and  organizations,  this  research  is  being  used  to 
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develop  an  early  warning  system  for  areas  of  potential 
conflict  around  the  globe.  This  information  is  expected  to 
be  used  extensively  by  agencies  of  the  U.N.,  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, and  international  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions able  to  provide  preventive  diplomacy,  peacemaking 
and  relief  services. 

Ernest  Wilson  is  tuned  to  the  acute  needs  for  hastening 
development  efforts  in  the  Third  World.  "I  want  the  center 
to  become  more  involved  in  the  ways  conflict  and  devel- 
opment play  out  in  the  evolution  of  private  sector/public 
sector  relations.  When  countries  start  out,  much  of  their 
approach  to  development  is  state-led:  the  government 
might  own  the  railroads,  the  telephones,  retail 
stores,  the  media.  At  a certain  point,  the  people 
want  to  become  more  entrepreneurial,  and 
often  the  division  between  public  and  private 
is  created  along  ethnic  lines.  For  example,  in  Malaysia 
and  Indonesia,  ethnic  Chinese  are  often  the  business  peo- 
ple and  the  Malays  or  the  native  Indonesians  are  the  civil 
servants  or  military." 

Wilson  works  in  two  areas:  democracy  policies  for 
developing  nations  and  the  effect  of  the  information  revo- 
lution on  development.  "Information  technology  is  a tool, 
like  a shovel  or  a machine  gun,"  Wilson  points  out. 

"When  you  drop  it  into  a social  situation,  it  can  be  used 
to  foment  divisions  or  to  help  bring  about  democracy." 
Along  with  former  director  and  senior  research  asso- 
ciate Edy  Kaufman,  Wilson  has  been  involved  in 
looking  at  how  new  technologies  can  enhance  human 
rights,  by  disseminating  information  and  encourag- 
ing person-to-person  communication  on  the  World 
Wide  Web. 

A program  to  introduce  human  rights  courses  into 
the  curricula  of  law  enforcement  agencies,  devel- 
oped by  Kaufman,  is  also  designed  to  prevent 
escalation  of  conflict.  Recently,  the  Peruvian 
Armed  Forces  sent  a group  of  potential  teachers  to 
the  University  of  Maryland  for  training,  and  sever- 
al other  countries,  especially  in  Latin  America,  have 
shown  a strong  interest. 
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rue  peacemaking  must  become  a self-sustaining  process, 
John  Davies  insists.  Only  a long-term  process  can  change 
the  culture  of  war  to  a culture  of  peace. 

It  is  important  to  have  people  stop  to  think  about  what  peace 
is  and  what  it  involves,  Davies  says.  It  is  not  just  nonwar,  but  a 
dynamic  process  whereby  people  are  learning  to  accommodate 
differences  and  provide  mutual  support.  It  is  not  achievable  just 
by  one  group  "winning,"  he  insists.  Bringing  conflicting  groups 
together  in  the  neutral  and  supportive  environment  of  the  uni- 
versity and  training  them  in  the  art  of  negotiation  and  conflict 
transformation  is  a first  important  step  toward  mutual  under- 
standing. 

As  part  of  CIDCM's  Partners  in  Conflict  program,  last  sum- 
mer a group  of  scholars  and  policy  analysts  from  the  hot  spots 
of  the  Caucasus — Georgia,  Ngorno  Karabakh,  Azerbaijan,  South 
Ossetia,  Abkhazia  and  Armenia — came  to  the  center  for  conflict 
management  training.  Under  Kaufman's  direction,  the  training 
focused  on  a process  called  ARI,  developed  by  a former 
researcher  at  the  center.  The  Adversarial-Reflexive-Integrative 
approach  to  conflict  management  involves  three  stages  of  inter- 
action which  allows  adversaries  first  to  voice  their  grievances 
and  identify  their  differences  and  then  helps  to  define  them  in 
terms  of  their  underlying  needs,  interests  and  cultural  values. 
What  is  motivating  the  antagonism  felt  by  each  of  the  conflict- 
ing parties?  How  has  this  been  (mis)perceived  by  the  other 
party?  What  common  needs  and  ideals  are  there  between  the 
two  groups?  What  are  the  true  differences,  and  what  can  be 
healed  based  on  mutual  understanding  and  willingness  to 
work  together? 

The  third  step  in  the  process  is  to  reflect  on  ways  in  which 
both  parties  can  work  cooperatively  to  achieve  their  goals  and 
yet  each  maintain  their  integrity  and  values  as  a group.  The 
facilitators  aim  to  bring  both  sides  to  a realization  that  construc- 
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tive  efforts  toward  peace  are  more  achievable  if  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  both  sides  can  be  understood  and  respected. 

Peace,  says  Davies,  isn't  achieved  in  the  long  term  by  beating 
down  certain  cultures  or  communities,  but  by  promoting  an 
environment  where  there  is  respect  across  differences  and 
allowance  for  a diversity  of  value  systems. 

For  the  groups  from  Eastern  Europe,  the  indepth  training  in 
conflict  management  and  development  is  being  continued  in 
their  home  countries,  with  newly  founded  peace  institutes  and 
networks  that  will  broaden  the  message  that  there  are  more 
effective  ways  than  war  for  resolving  conflict  and  meeting 
developmental  needs. 

One  of  the  principles  Davies  and  his  colleagues  promotes  is 
that  sovereignty  does  not  lie  within  national  boundaries  or  gov- 
ernments, but  within  people.  No  one  body  or  organization,  he 
says,  can  effectively  fulfill  all  obligations  and  potentials  of  a 
sovereign  people.  In  developing  a democratic  culture,  for  exam- 
ple, there  is  an  evolution  from  top-down,  centralized  decision- 
making to  distributed  decision-making,  where  there  is  much 
broader  involvement  by  diverse  groups  and  more  room  for  spe- 
cialization within  the  decision-making  process.  It  is  vital  in  com- 
plex, mobile  and  changing  communities  to  encourage  this  distri- 
bution of  power. 

In  any  political  system,  we  all  have  multiple  identities — and 
loyalties — many  of  which  are  overlapping.  The  sovereignty  of 
people,  although  it  is  partly  exercised  through  national  institu- 
tions, is  also  properly  exercised  through  local  government,  the 
court  system,  the  church,  cultural  organizations,  the  workplace, 
and  so  on.  That  is  democratic  dispersion.  Allowing  people  to 
exercise  sovereignty  through  these  various  power  centers  and 
overlapping  identity  groups  can  help  stabilize  the  process  of 
( cooperation  and  constructive  interaction  that  is  essential  for  a 
I sustainable  peace. 


Crucial  to  the  process,  also,  is  communication.  Dictatorial 
systems  can  perpetuate  themselves  by  controlling  the  lines  of 
communication  and  education.  If  the  (former)  Rwandan  or 
Bosnian  Serb  government-controlled  radio  says  that  the  Tutsi  or 
Muslim  minority  is  going  to  slaughter  you  and  your  family,  and 
you  have  no  access  to  alternative  viewpoints,  you,  as  a Hutu  or 
Serb,  will  believe  it  reasonable  that  you  should  slaughter  them 
first.  It  is  a delicate  process,  Davies  claims,  to  find  ways  to 
inform  such  people  that  there  are  alternatives  that  do  not  need 
to  include  violence.  Consider  the  case  of  North  Korea  where 
there  is  little  access  to  alternative  viewpoints.  It  is  important, 
Davies  insists,  that  we  (Westerners)  not  try  to  impose  our  solu- 
tions but  to  be  available  to  respond  to  requests  for  help  to  work 
out  solutions  collaboratively.  There  are  plenty  of  people  asking 
for  help,  he  says. 

The  idea  that  peace  has  a chance  is  not  such  a pie-in-the-sky, 
'60s  flower  trip  when  governments  realize  that  isolationism  and 
war  are  no  longer  sustainable  options,  whether  across  borders 
or  inside  them.  It's  not  only  the  Bomb  that  drives  us  toward 
peace,  but  deeper  forces  that  are  shifting  us  away  from  the  his- 
torical norm  of  war.  New  communications  and  information 
technologies,  new  population  levels,  new  environmental  threats 
and  new  mobility  in  international  capital  flows  are  requiring 
multilevel  cooperation  among  overlapping  sovereign  peoples, 
Davies  concludes.  "The  awareness  of  unavoidable  interdepen- 
dence undermines  the  old  simplistic  logic  of  keeping  the  bad 
guys  out." 

The  politics  of  peacemaking  and  peacekeeping  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  work  toward  a new  logic,  and  give  us  practice  in 
alternatives  to  armed  aggression.  "If  you  assume  that  war  is 
inevitable,"  Davies  says,  "that  commitment  will  make  it  hap- 
pen. If  you  take  away  that  assumption,  change  can  begin." 
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Aristotle  defined  us  as  political  animals  more  than  2,000  years  ago  and  his  words  still  ring 
true  even  though  we  don't  walk  around  in  togas  anymore.  Since  his  time,  we've  added  a 
gaggle  of  terms  to  the  political  lexicon:  office  politics,  sexual  politics,  family  politics — even 
the  "politics  of  dancing"  to  quote  an  early  1980s  new  wave  song.  Not  to  forget  the  Politics 
with  a capital  "P"  that  flourishes  inside  the  Beltway  and  in  other  cities  with  cupola-topped 
buildings.  But  as  the  season  of  politicking  swells  to  a mighty  general  election  crescendo,  a 
case  can  be  made  that  humans  are  not  the  only  political  animals  on  this  planet.  Our  "lesser  evolved"  friends  in  the  animal 
kingdom  have  their  own  political  mores.  For  when  it  comes  to  the  behaviors  of  mating,  disputing  territory  and  leadership, 
animals  practice  a brand  of  politics  that's  as  complex  (and  ruthless)  as  anything  occurring  on  the  U.S.  Senate  floor. 
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For  political  drama,  look  no  fur- 
ther than  the  vampire  bat: 
fanged  monster,  bloodsucking 
parasite  of  horses  and  cattle, 
horrorific  inspiration  for  books, 
Hollywood  films,  children's 
nightmares.  Now  add  bleeding 
heart  liberal.  Politically  speak- 
ing, the  fierce  vampire  bat  falls 
on  the  left  side  of  the  phylum 
for  its  practice  of  a complex  system  of  bat  welfare  called  "recip- 
rocal altruism." 

Altruism,  of  course,  is  doing  something  good  for  your  fellow 
human — or  bat — without  expecting  something  in  return.  (No 
mammals  other  than  humans  have  been  proven  to  exhibit  this 
behavior.)  Reciprocity,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  that  whatever 
is  given  out,  will  be  returned,  or  there  will  be  consequences  to  be 
faced.  (This  practice  is  exercised  by  just  a handful  of  mammals, 
including  lions,  wild  dogs,  chimps,  and  loan-sharking  Mafiosos.) 


"A  politician  is  an  animal 
that  can  sit  on  a fence 
and  keep  both  ears 
to  the  ground." 

H.L.  MENCKEN 


As  a doctoral  student  at  UC-San  Diego  in  the  late  1970s, 
Wilkinson  traveled  to  Costa  Rica  for  a tropical  ecology  course. 
He  ended  up  devoting  five  years  and  500  hours  to  laying  on 
his  back  in  the  hollows  of  rotten  trees,  squinting  up  at  roosting 
vampire  bats  that  regularly  defecated  on  him.  Despite  the 
unpleasant  point  of  observation,  he  quickly  realized  that  the 
general  public  had  it  all  wrong  about  bats:  they  were  misunder- 
stood, the  Lyndon  Johnsons  of  the  animal  world.  Instead,  he 
says,  bats  are  gentle,  they  can  even  be  trained  to  respond  by 
name.  He  refers  to  a German  zoologist  friend,  Gerhard  Joer- 
mann,  and  his  bat  Olaf.  Apparently,  when  Joermann  calls  Olaf, 
the  bat  pops  out  of  its  cage  and  onto  the  zoologist's  hand.  Then 
visitors  may  pet  the  back  of  Olaf's  neck.  "Of  course,  that's  not 
true  of  wild  bats,"  says  Wilkinson. 

What  Wilkinson  found  to  be  true  of  wild  bat  behavior  is  just 
as  unique. 

He  observed  that  female  vampire  bats  roost  in  groups  of 
eight  to  12  with  an  equal  number  of  pups.  It's  a tight  sister- 
hood, with  the  same  bats  living  together  for  up  to  20  years. 


The  discoverer  of  this  vampire  bat  social  system  is  universi- 
ty zoologist  Gerald  Wilkinson,  "Batman"  (what  else?)  to  col- 
leagues and  friends.  (During  the  early  1980s  he  even  worked 
with  a graduate  assistant  named  Robin.)  Wilkinson,  a student 
of  animal  behavior,  travels  the  world  to  study  bats  of  every  ilk: 
the  greater  spear-nosed  bat  of  Trinidad  with  its  2-foot  wing 
span;  the  evening  bat,  indigenous  to  attics  of  the  southcentral 
United  States;  and,  of  course,  the  much  maligned  vampire  bat 
of  Costa  Rica.  Upon  meeting  Wilkinson,  one  wonders  what 
would  motivate  a generally  laid-back  zoologist  from  California 
to  study  bats  in  the  first  place. 

"It's  fun,"  he  says.  "I  was  interested  in  animal  social  interac- 
tion. I could  have  sat  on  the  plains  of  the  Serengeti  and  watched 
baboons  interact  all  day,  but  it's  hard  to  catch  them.  Bats  stay  in 
their  roosting  sites.  You  illuminate  them,  and  after  that,  it's  as 
good  as  watching  primates." 


Each  night,  when  the  moon  is  darkest,  the  bats  leave  the  roost 
and  consume  half  their  weight  in  blood  sucked  from  horses  or 
livestock.  If  a vampire  bat  goes  without  food  for  two  consecu- 
tive nights,  it  will  starve. 

But  in  an  act  of  what  humans  might  refer  to  as  charity,  the 
kindly  bat  will  regurgitate  a meal  to  a fellow  bat  in  need.  Some 
animals,  like  lions  and  elephants,  share  food  with  relatives  in 
an  evolutionary  process  known  as  kin  selection.  However, 
Wilkinson  observed  that  vampire  bats  also  aid  bats  who  are  not 
related  on  the  "condition"  they  will  return  the  favor — recipro- 
cal altruism. 

To  test  his  hypothesis,  he  captured  two  groups  of  four  adult 
female  bats  from  different  roosts.  Once  the  bats  were  at  ease  in 
captivity,  he  selected  a bat  at  random,  and  deprived  it  of  food 
for  a night.  The  next  morning,  he  returned  the  experimental  bat 
to  its  original  cage  and  observed  the  interaction  with  its  cage- 
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mates.  He  found  that  blood  sharing  nearly  always  took  place 
between  bats  from  the  same  population.  Also,  he  observed  that 
bats  developed  a "buddy  system,"  so  that  a single  bat  would 
regurgitate  almost  exclusively  to  a partner.  Bats  that  did  not 
share  food  with  other  bats,  however,  did  not  receive  help  when 
they  starved.  In  the  wild,  in  fact,  he  observed  that  these  selfish 
bats  were  often  chased  from  the  roost.  "Somehow,  they're 
doing  the  bookkeeping  of  who  shares  and  who  doesn't,"  says 
Wilkinson.  "There  is  no  way  a vampire  bat  could  live  for  20 
years  without  this  sort  of  arrangement." 

And  what  about  male  vampire  bats? 

As  the  female  bats  bond  in  their  women's  group,  the  vicious 
males  are  ripping  each  other  apart  in  an  all-out  battle  for  turf. 
One  dominant  male  reigns  supreme  over  each  roost  and  mates 
freely  with  females,  while  the  younger  males  frantically 
attempt  to  dethrone  him.  Wilkinson  says  the  male  bats,  who  do 
not  participate  in  reciprocity,  live  no  longer  than  a two-term 
president,  and  once-dominant  males  die  quickly  after  being 
ousted  in  a bloody  coup  d'etat. 


In  the  realm  of  human  sexual 
politics,  it's  often  the  guy  with 
the  fastest  car,  fanciest  house 
and  flashiest  clothes  that  gets 
the  girl.  And  so  it  is  among 
bowerbirds. 

Bowerbirds,  indigenous  to 
the  South  Pacific — Australia, 
New  Zealand,  New  Guinea  and 
Indonesia — are  pigeon-sized 
birds  of  varying  feather  color,  from  gray  to  dark  blue. 

Like  other  birds,  the  male  of  the  species  engages  in  elaborate 
dances  and  calls  to  attract  females  for  mating.  Unlike  other 
birds,  the  male  also  builds  an  ornate  "bachelor  pad" — a 
bower — of  sticks  and  saliva  and  other  materials  in  which  to 
strut  his  sexual  stuff.  Darwin  was  fascinated  by  the  bowerbird 


"Here  is  an  animal  with  a 
hide  two  feet  thick  and  no 
apparent  interest  in  politics. 

JAMES  C.  WRIGHT  JR. 

What  a waste." 

ABOUT  THE  RHINOCEROS 


and  wrote  extensively  on  bower  building  in  his  book  The 
Descent  of  Man. 

Bowers  vary  according  to  species  and  may  range  in  intricacy 
from  simply  ornamental  clearings  built  by  the  toothbilled 
bowerbird  to  7-foot  towers  decorated  with  moss  and  flowers 
built  by  males  of  the  genus  Prionodura. 

In  habitats  located  near  human  settlements,  bowerbirds  dec- 
orate with  manmade  objects  that  match  the  color  of  natural 
objects:  coins,  clothespins,  plastic  bottle  tops,  jewelry,  paper 
and  the  like.  The  spotted  bowerbird  of  the  Australian  Outback 
actually  prefers  broken  windshield  glass. 

Maryland  zoologist  Gerald  Borgia  has  studied  16  species  of 
bowerbirds  from  the  Arfak  mountains  of  western  Indonesia  to 
the  Vogelkop  region  of  eastern  New  Guinea.  He's  studied  the 
satin  bowerbird  of  southeastern  Australia  the  longest. 

Satin  bowerbirds  are  true  showmen  when  it  comes  to  bower 
building.  They  purposely  construct  and  decorate  bowers  to 
face  the  sun  at  midday.  The  bower  opens  onto  a display  plat- 
form that  the  male  covers  with  a carpet  of  yellow  straw  or 
leaves.  A mix  of  decorations,  including  feathers,  shells,  fresh 
blossoms — usually  in  the  hues  of  blue  and  yellow — adorn  the 
display  area,  and  the  male  keeps  a select  pile  of  particularly 
prized  knick-knacks  near  the  bower  for  him  to  hold  in  his 
mouth  during  his  courtship  display.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
prune  the  leaves  from  trees  and  shrubs  that  overhang  the 
bower  to  let  sunlight  stream  in  and  illuminate  the  bright  yel- 
low-and-blue  pattern  of  decoration. 

Male  bowerbirds,  excellent  mimics,  begin  the  courtship  pro- 
cess by  emitting  calls  to  impress  females.  (Borgia  has  a record- 
ing of  a bowerbird  mimicking  the  sounds  of  a group  of  people 
walking  through  a forest,  including  barking  dogs,  people  talk- 
ing, and  chopping  down  trees!)  If  a female  is  impressed  by  his 
calls  and  his  bower,  the  couple  often  brings  the  courtship  to  a 
higher  level  before  mating. 

As  Borgia  explains  it,  first  the  female  and  male  circle  each 
other  like  two  prize  fighters  feeling  each  other  out  in  the  early 
rounds.  This  may  go  on  for  several  minutes  until  the  female 
either  flies  away  or  stops  moving  entirely.  If  she  does  stop 
moving,  says  Borgia,  she's  made  her  choice  to  mate.  Then  the 
male  starts  a violent  side-to-side  swinging  motion  and  flaunts 
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his  fantastic  gold  crest.  The  female  crouches  and  the  male  moves 
around  and  mounts  her.  "It's  all  very  flashy,"  he  says. 

Borgia  discovered  that  female  bowerbirds,  materialists 
through  and  through,  tend  to  mate  with  males  that  build  supe- 
rior bowers.  In  fact,  satin  males  with  the  most  blue  decorations 
tend  to  do  the  best.  This  has  led  to  male  birds  stealing  blue 
glass,  parrot  feathers  and  other  objects  from  each  other.  But 
why  should  the  female  pick  a mate  on  the  merits  of  his  ability 
to  build  and  decorate  a bower?  In  90-95  percent  of  avian 
species,  Borgia  says,  the  males  assist  the  female  in  building  a 
nest  and  raising  its  young.  But  after  bowerbirds  mate,  the 
female  flies  off,  builds  a nest  and  raises  chicks  on  her  own. 

In  what  he  refers  to  as  the  "good-genes"  model,  Borgia  says 
the  female  must  be  determining  from  bower  display  whether  or 
not  the  male  would  make  a suitable  mate.  "Bower  building  is  an 
art  that  takes  years  of  practice,"  he  says.  "An  older  bird  probably 
possesses  the  genes  necessary  to  help  evade  predators  and  find 
food  consistently."  Also,  the  ability  to  construct  and  defend  a 
high-quality  bower  speaks  well  for  the  owner's  aggressiveness. 


Unlike  the  bowerbird,  the 
female  prairie  vole  is  not  selec- 
tive about  her  choice  of  mates. 
Prairie  vole  populations  rise 
and  fall  like  presidential  opin- 
ion polls,  so  they  can't  be  picky 
about  mating — a prepro- 
grammed evolutionary  tactic. 

"If  there  are  two  of  you  left  on  a 
desert  island,  you  better  take 
advantage  of  it;  otherwise,  your  species  will  be  gone,"  says  Sue 
Carter,  a university  zoologist  who  has  studied  voles  for  more 
than  15  years. 

Carter,  who  is  interested  in  endocrinology,  studies  the  vole,  a 
cute,  hamster-like  rodent  with  brown  fur,  because  of  its  unique 
system  of  cohabitation — what  a presidential  nominee  might  call 
"family  values." 

In  elaborate  tunnels  beneath  the  ground,  prairie  vole  fami- 
lies— sometimes  several  generations — groom  each  other,  cuddle. 


"Politicians  don't  like 
to  talk  turkey  because 
they  hate  to  eat  crow." 

ANONYMOUS 


Another  possible  explanation  could  be  the  "runaway" 
model  in  which  females  don't  care  who  they  mate  with  until  a 
mutation — say,  a never-seen-before  red  tail  feather — pops  up  in 
a population.  Suddenly,  the  red-feathered  males  find  them- 
selves the  Casanovas  of  the  flock  and  mate  freely  with  both 
females  who  prefer  red  tail  feathers — for  whatever  genetic  rea- 
son— and  those  who  show  no  preference.  This  system  favors 
the  genes  of  red-feathered  males  who  proliferate  in  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  choosy  females,  whose  genes  also  proliferate  in 
the  population. 

Once  a pattern  of  female  choice  is  established  this  way,  more 
and  more  extreme  patterns  of  choice  are  favored — brilliant 
plumage,  extravagant  courtship  displays,  elaborate  bowers — 
the  so-called  runaway  effect. 


and  stick  together  with  a ferocity  comparable  only  to  "The  Wal- 
tons." Even  older  siblings  take  care  of  nieces  and  nephews  as 
any  doting  aunt  or  uncle  would  do  in  the  human  realm.  "They 
seem  to  be  preprogrammed  to  be  babysitters,"  Carter  says. 

Prairie  voles  also  practice  monogamy — a rarity,  as  only  3 per- 
cent of  all  mammalian  creatures  stay  with  one  mate.  Stealing  a 
line  from  human  wedding  vows,  prairie  voles  tend  to  stay 
together  "until  death  do  them  part,"  says  Carter.  Of  course,  life- 
long devotion  in  a vole's  harsh  environment  may  only  be  two 
months.  Nevertheless,  devotion  is  devotion. 

Carter's  longtime  collaborator,  Lowell  Getz,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  followed  the  pairing  of  249  vole  couples.  He  found 
that  death  of  one  of  the  partners  accounted  for  73.5  percent  of  the 
separations,  while  departure  of  the  male  accounted  for  only  1 1 
percent.  (Seemingly  much  stronger  devotion  than  the  half  of 
human  marriages  that  end  in  divorce  in  the  United  States.)  In 
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care  of  his  wife  and  what  he  hopes  are  his  babies,  he  can't  be  out 
looking  for  other  females  on  the  side." 

To  understand  the  biological  basis  for  monogamy  in  prairie 
voles,  Carter  and  her  colleagues  started  with  another  vole,  the 
montane  vole,  an  asocial  rodent  that  abandons  its  young  16  days 
after  giving  birth.  The  team  compared  brains  of  both  voles  and 
found  they  were  similar  except  for  two  hormones:  oxytocin  and 
vasopressin,  both  prevalent  in  the  prairie  vole.  The  hormones  are 
present  in  humans,  and  vasopressin  is  known  for  regulating  the 
body's  water  content.  Vasopressin  increases  during  sexual 
arousal  in  men  and  oxytocin  increases  during  labor  and  lactation 
in  women. 

When  voles  first  mate,  it's  an  all-out  marathon.  One  of 
Carter's  graduate  students,  Diane  Witt,  observed  that  when  the 
female  goes  into  heat  for  the  first  time,  she  and  her  partner  mate 
nearly  continuously  over  a span  of  30  to  40  hours.  Carter  discov- 
ered increased  oxytocin  in  females  after  mating  and  higher  levels 
of  vasopressin  in  males,  which  causes  pair  bonds  to  form.  Unlike 
polygamous  animals,  prairie  voles  cuddle  after  mating,  and  the 


couples  where  one  died,  less  than  20  percent  took  a new  mate. 

The  impetus  for  this  practice  is  unclear  as  the  evolutionary 
advantages  of  monogamy  remain  a hotly  debated  topic.  "On  the 
evolutionary  scale  it  would  seem  that  mating  more  often  would 
ensure  a healthier  gene  pool,"  says  Carter,  "but  monogamous 
animals  put  more  care  in  raising  fewer  offspring.  It's  a strategy 
for  survival." 

But  sexual  monogamy  and  social  monogamy  are  distinct 
beasts.  Animals,  including  humans,  may  be  more  particular  in 
the  selection  of  a social  companion  than  in  their  choice  of  a sexu- 
al partner.  And,  in  fact,  female  prairie  voles  may  mate  with 
males  other  than  their  partner  if  in  heat.  However,  the  stray  hus- 
band will  almost  always  return  and  care  for  the  young — even  if 
they  are  not  his  own.  Carter  hypothesizes  that  the  male  knows 
that  if  he  wanders  away,  he  risks  the  chance  of  rearing  someone 
else's  offspring,  so  he  stays  close.  "If  the  father  is  busy  taking 


males  suddenly  become  extremely  territorial  to  strangers. 

After  releasing  her  study.  Carter  and  her  colleagues  were 
trumpeted  in  the  popular  press  as  the  discoverers  of  the  "cuddle 
gene."  While  she  says  oxytocin  and  vasopressin  appear  to  spur 
animals  to  commingle,  humans,  with  our  big,  complex  brains, 
may  not  respond  to  the  hormones  in  the  same  way.  Neverthe- 
less, some  scientists  have  begun  work  on  the  role  of  oxytocin  and 
vasopressin  to  treat  people  with  social  disorders. 

Like  the  prarie  vole's  need  to  coddle  its  young,  the  vampire 
bat's  altruistic  ways  and  the  bowerbird's  sexual  selectivity,  pol- 
itics in  the  animal  world  are  innate  responses,  based  on  a com- 
bination of  genes  or  hormones  or  other  biological  circumstance. 
Now  if  only  researchers  could  discover  what  provokes  us 
human  animals  to  seek  political  office. . . EB 
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Children's  Literature 
in  Black  and  White 


There  is  a quality  about  the 
content  of  children's  picture 
books  that  we'd  like  to 
believe  is  somehow  above  the 
issues  that  bog  down  our 
world — or  at  least  addresses 
those  problems  in  a hopeful, 
positive  vein.  But  university 
sociologist  Melissa  Milkie  has 
found  that,  when  it  comes  to 
the  portrayal  of  race  in  books 
for  kids,  society's  distorted 
perspective  shows  all  too 
clearly. 

Milkie  and  two  colleagues 
analyzed  more  than  2,400 
children's  books  published 
between  1937  and  1993.  The 
team  separated  the  books  into 
time  periods  and  found  both 
a scarcity  of  stories  depicting 
the  interrelations  of  blacks 
and  whites  and  an  absence  of 
central,  contemporary  black 
adult  characters  common  to 
all  periods,  even  to  the  latest 
books. 

"I  think  people  tend  to 
assume  things  have  gotten 
better  racially,"  says  Milkie, 
an  assistant  professor  who 
arrived  at  Maryland  from 
Indiana  University  last  fall. 
"And  portrayals  of  African 
Americans  surely  have,  but  in 
this  study  we  don't  find  linear 
progress  over  this  time  peri- 
od, either  in  the  presence  or 
the  portrayal  of  African 
Americans.  In  some  ways, 
things  haven't  changed  at  all." 

The  books  reviewed  for 
the  study  include  235  award- 
winning Caldecott  Medal  and 
Honor  books;  a random  sam- 
ple of  25  books  from  each  of 


black  characters.  Rarely  did 
races  commingle  in  substan- 
tial ways. 

Common  throughout  the 
50-year  period  is  a dearth  of 
black  adults  depicted  in  con- 
temporary roles.  In  fact,  the 
authors  found  only  one  of  the 
2,400-plus  books  to  contain  a 
black  adult  in  a central  role,  a 
firefighter  from  Bravest  of  All 
(1973).  Even  in  the  latest 
books  included  in  the  study, 
black  adults  in 
modern  roles 
are  almost 
nonexistent. 
And  interra- 
cial relation- 
ships are 
depicted  at 
about  the 
same  frequen- 
cy— rarely — 
as  50  years 
ago.  Recently, 
Milkie  notes,  several  presses 
have  published  a fuller  por- 
trayal of  African  Americans 
and  other  groups,  but  it's  not 
clear  whether  these  books 
address  interracial  friend- 
ships. 

Milkie  and  her  colleagues 
do  not  address  what  effect  the 
messages  in  these  books 
could  have,  or  have  had,  on 
children,  but  she  argues  that, 
subtly  and  cumulatively,  cul- 
tural portrayals  do  matter. 
"Children  read  these  books 
and  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  world,  an  early  idea  of 
'race,'"  she  says.  "And  we're 
still  showing  them  this  world 
with  a lack  of  interracial  inter- 
actions. How  much  longer 
can  we  afford  to  do  the 
same?"  — JS 


the  57  years  from  the  Chil- 
dren's Catalog,  a mainstay 
among  librarians  making 
book  purchases;  and  1,023  Lit- 
tle Golden  Books,  a supermar- 
ket staple. 

In  books  from  the  early 
decades  of  children's  litera- 
ture, late  1930s-1950s,  Milkie 
recorded  numerous  cases  of 
derogatory  stereotyping  of 
blacks.  There  were  African 
Americans  in  subservient 
roles  with  stereotyped  speech 


patterns  and  exaggerated 
physical  features — even  in  the 
prestigious  Caldecott  series. 
However,  there  were  several 
cases  of  positive  interracial 
friendship. 

Then  in  the  late  1950s  and 
early  1960s,  blacks  literally 
disappeared  from  children's 
literature. 

Intrigued,  the  researchers 
found  a link  between  the 
number  of  racially  based 
protests  and  conflicts  during 
the  period  and  the  absence  of 
blacks  in  children's  literature. 
Apparently,  race  was  too 


touchy  a subject  for  the  pre- 
dominantly white  publishing 
industry  to  address. 

"Publishers  most  likely  did 
not  know  how  to  portray 
social  relations  between 
blacks  and  whites,  so  they  did 
nothing,"  says  Milkie.  She 
refers  to  a book  about  a trav- 
eler who  journeys  around  the 
world  and  stops  at  every  con- 
tinent except  Africa.  "I  would 
argue  that  nonportrayal  dur- 


In the  '70s,  many  children's 
books  were  reissued  with  a 
revisionist  twist.  Little  Fellow, 
first  published  in  1945, 
depicted  the  stereotypical 
black  stable-hand,  "Whitey," 
(left),  who  became  "Dooley,"  a 
white  Irishman  with  a brogue, 
(right)  in  the  later  edition. 


ing  this  time  was  almost 
worse  than  the  negative  [por- 
trayal]," she  says.  "Essential- 
ly, more  than  10  percent  of 
the  population  was  invisible; 
they  did  not  exist." 

Blacks  returned  to  chil- 
dren's literature  post-1965, 
but  in  segregated  roles  or  as 
background  characters.  In  the 
award-winning  books,  those 
that  contained  one  black  char- 
acter usually  contained  all 
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Electrifying  Phenomena  in  Space 


Inventions  of  the  Year 
Define  the  Latest 
Technologies 


Imagine  a person  without 
use  of  her  arms  and  legs 
being  able  to  control  a 
wheelchair  with  just  a twitch 
of  an  eyebrow.  Think  about 
the  value  of  using  plants  to 
absorb  hazardous  metals 
from  the  soil  safely  and  effi- 
ciently. Technologies  devel- 
oped by  university  faculty  to 
accomplish  these  goals  have 
recently  received  Invention 
of  the  Year  awards  from  the 
university's  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Liaison  (OTL). 

OTL  presented  its  annual 
awards  to  the  top  three  of  74 
technologies  disclosed  to  the 
office  in  1995.  An  indepen- 
dent panel  chose  one  win- 
ning technology  from  each  of 
the  physical,  life  and  infor- 
mation sciences  based  on  cre- 
ativity, novelty  and  potential 
overall  benefit  to  society. 

"Tracking  and  Recogniz- 
ing Facial  Expressions,"  the 
Information  Science 
Invention  of  the 
Year,  was  developed 
by  researchers  Yaser 
Yacoob,  at  the  uni- 
versity's Center  for 
Automation 
Research,  and 
Michael  Black,  at 
Xerox's  Palo  Alto 
Research  Center  in 
California.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  potential 
application  to 
wheelchair  control, 
the  video-computer 
system  can  also  be 
used  to  gauge  public 


interest  in  a political  candi- 
date, new  product  or  televi- 
sion show,  or  even  to  evalu- 
ate whether  a student  is 
paying  attention  in  class. 

The  Life  Science  Invention 
of  the  Year,  "Phytomining 
Nickel  from  Soil,”  uses  a new 
strain  of  plants  to  remove 
from  the  ground  the  heavy 
metal  residues  of  industrial 
waste.  The  unique  plants 
accumulate  metals  in  their 
leaves,  which  are  then  har- 
vested and  the  metals  recy- 
cled for  other  uses.  Devel- 
oped by  Jay  Scott  Angle  of 
the  university's  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  col- 
leagues at  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture 
and  at  the  University  of 
Sheffield,  England,  the  pro- 
cess has  sparked  interest 
from  bioremediation  firms 
and  venture  capitalists  for 
possible  commercial  use. 

The  "Fiber-Optic  Three 
Strain  Sensor,"  the  Physical 
Science  Invention  of  the  Year, 
is  an  advanced  sensing 

device  that  can  be  used 
to  detect  deterioration 
in  our  nation's  aging 
infrastructure.  Devel- 
oped by  James  Sirkis 
and  Harmeet  Singh  in 
the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, the  sensor  can 
detect  material  stress 
and  failure  in 
skyscrapers,  bridges, 
utility  plants  and  air- 
craft. — JS 


As  recently  as  10  years  ago,  high-altitude  lightning — 
bursts  of  lightning  that  occur  dozens  of  miles  above 
the  thunderclouds — was  considered  more  of  an  "X-File" 
phenomenon  than  a legitimate  field  of  study.  Pilots  of 
high-flying  airplanes  described  strange,  bright  flashes  in 
red  and  blue  hues,  but  many  in  the  scientific  community 
doubted  those  undocumented  claims.  Reportedly,  the  CIA 
knew  about  high-altitude  lightning  for  years  and  thought 
it  was  some  sort  of  a complex  system  designed  by  the 
Soviets  to  down  American  aircraft.  Then,  in  1992,  a 
research  scientist  flying  above  a Midwestern  thunder- 
storm snapped  the  first 
pictures  of  high-altitude 
lightning  with  a specially 
tuned  camera.  Very  quick- 
ly, a dubious  speculation 
became  a fascinating 
exploration. 

A group  of  researchers 
at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land are  helping  to  pioneer 
research  in  the  field.  Astro- 
physicists Dennis 
Papadopoulos,  Surjalal 
Sharma  and  Gennady 
Milikh,  along  with  gradu- 
ate student  Juan  Valdivia, 
have  been  exploring  high-altitude  lightning  for  several 
years.  In  1995,  using  photographs  that  capture  different 
wavelengths  of  light,  the  Maryland  group  was  the  first  in 
the  world  to  model  one  of  two  types  of  the  lightning, 
called  a "red  sprite" — a shapeless  flash,  red  in  color,  that 
occurs  40-60  miles  above  the  ground.  The  other  observed 
discharge  is  a "blue  jet,"  a stream  of  cyan  that  looks  more 
like  a lightning  bolt,  except  it  starts  at  the  top  of  the 
clouds  and  shoots  10  miles  into  the  upper  atmosphere. 

Unlike  regular  lightning,  born  in  thunderclouds  3-4 
miles  above  the  Earth,  the  high-altitude  variety  produces 
violent  discharges  of  gamma  rays.  Scientists  wonder  what 
effect,  if  any,  the  bursts  of  gamma  rays  have  on  gases  in 
the  Earth's  fragile  ozone  layer,  which  peaks  around  the 
same  altitude  as  the  lightning  bursts.  Another  question,  as 
planes  continue  to  fly  higher,  is  the  potential  effect  of 
high-altitude  lightning  on  aviation  electronics. 

But  before  engineers  begin  designing  special  lightning- 
protected  planes,  the  fundamental  nature  of  high-altitude 
lightning  needs  further  definition.  "We  have  to  work  on 
solving  the  local  problem  before  we  address  the  global 
problem,"  says  researcher  Milikh. 


T 


High-altitude  lightning  strikes 
occur  above  thunderheads  and 
typically  last  a few  tens  of  mil- 
liseconds. 
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Research  with  a Bite 


Brett  Kent  would  make  a heck 
of  a dentist — for  sharks. 

The  university  zoologist 
stores  thousands  of  fossilized 
shark  teeth  in  a cabinet  in  his 
office — everything  from  the 
massive  6-inch  incisor  of  a 
giant  white  shark  that  existed 
2.5  million  years  ago,  to  the 
tiny  bicuspids  of  the  tiger 
shark  that  swims  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  today. 

Kent  would  also  make  a 
heck  of  a forensic  doctor. 
Using  the  teeth,  he  is  trying  to 
piece  together  the  mystery  of 


how  ancient  sharks  lived — 
what  they  ate,  what  they 
looked  like  and  why  they 
died  out. 

Sixteen  million  years  ago 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  was  eight 
times  larger  than  it  is  today 
and  opened  to  the  East;  the 
Eastern  Shore  was  miles 
under  sea  level.  In  the  bay's 
salty  waters  swam  thousands 
of  whales  and  30  different 
species  of  shark,  about  three 
times  as  many  as  the  present. 
Ten  species  alone  had  teeth 
greater  than  1.5  inches  in 
length.  Roughly  2.5  million 
years  ago  the  biggest  sharks 


University  zoologist  Brett 
Kent's  collection  of  shark 
teeth  spans  2.5  million  years. 

died  out,  along  with  the  great 
whales. 

Kent  is  fascinated  by  the 
intervening  time  period  of 
marine  life  abundance.  It  was 
a time  known  as  the  Neogene 
Politaxic  Maximum,  politaxic 
meaning  "many  groups."  (We 
haven't  had  a politaxic  maxi- 
mum since.) 

Kent  spends  much  of  his 
time  walking  along  the  beach 
in  Calvert  Cliffs,  Md.,  looking 
for  teeth,  or  digging  through 
the  sediment  at  a phosphate 
mine  in  North  Carolina, 
where  he  often  finds  up  to 
1,000  shark  teeth  in  a day's 
dig.  From  looking  at  a shark's 
tooth,  he  can  determine  what 
the  animal  fed  on,  how  it 
attacked  its  prey  and  how  the 
shark  evolved  millions  of 
years  later. 

For  instance,  says  Kent,  the 
false  mako  shark,  an  ancient 
relative  of  the  mako,  had  skin- 
ny pointy  teeth,  with  deep 
lobes  embedded  in  its  jaws. 
This  kind  of  teeth  was  effec- 
tive in  gnashing  struggling 
prey  and  holding  on  until  it 
died.  Sharks  today  possess 
fatter  teeth,  without  deep 
lobes,  that  fall  out  easily,  and 
thus,  eat  by  biting  once  and 
hoping  the  wound  is  mortal. 

Fossil  evidence  also  shows 
a unique  pattern  of  wear  on 
the  tips  of  false  mako  teeth — 
what  looks  like  the  indenta- 
tions on  a pie  crust.  Kent  rec- 
ognized a similar  pattern 
from  tooth  wear  he'd  seen  on 
hyenas,  animals  that  regularly 


bite  into  heavy  bone.  He 
deduced  that  false  mako 
sharks  fed  on  large  marine 
animals  with  big  bones: 
tunas,  porpoises  and  small 
whales. 

Kent  hopes  to  piece  togeth- 
er an  analytically  based 
model  of  ancient  shark  com- 
munities as  paleontologists 
have  done  with  the  dinosaur. 
And  though  he  never  actually 
aspired  to  dentistry,  he  cred- 
its his  5-year-old  son  with 
spurring  his  interest  in  teeth. 
"I  used  to  study  the  evolution 
of  snails,"  he  says.  "My  son 
was  the  one  who  collected 
sharks'  teeth.  One  day  I start- 
ed looking  over  his  shoulder 
and  realized  there  were  much 
more  interesting  questions  to 
be  asked  about  sharks."  — JS 

The  Skinny  on  Cows 


With  the  proliferation  of  non- 
fat yogurt,  low-fat  Pop  Tarts 
and  reduced-calorie  Doritos, 
it  is  obvious  that  Americans 
are  becoming  more  con- 
scious about  the  amount  of 
fat  they  consume.  In  keeping 
with  this  trend,  university 
researchers  are  exploring 
ways  for  dairy  cows  to  natu- 
rally produce  low-fat  milk. 

The  result  is  a process 
that  has  cows  producing 
milk  that  contains  an  aver- 
age of  .5  to  one  percent  less 
fat  than  the  national  aver- 
age of  3.6  percent.  "Our  goal 
is  essentially  to  reduce  the 
fat  content,  or  at  least  be  able 
to  manipulate  the  amount  of 
fat  the  cow  produces  accord- 
ing to  what  the  market 
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Studying  the  Backyard  Monsters 


techniques.  According  to  Erd- 
man,  cows  that  produce  lower 
fat  milk  would  be  advanta- 
geous in  some  areas  but  not  in 
others,  depending  on  what  the 
milk  is  used  for  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation.  For 
example,  in  Florida  where 
80-85  percent  of  the  milk  is 
used  for  drinking,  the  tech- 
nique would  be  a tremendous 
boon.  However,  the  process 
would  not  be  as  beneficial  in 
Wisconsin  where  the  majority 
of  milk  goes  into  making 
cheese  products,  in  which 
milk  fat  is  a vital  ingredient. 

Already  some  individual 
processors  in  Europe  and 
Canada  are  using  the  tech- 
nique. Erdman  sees  his  tech- 
nique becoming  more  impor- 
tant over  time  in  the  United 
States  as  Americans  continue 
switching  to  healthier  diets 
and  lifestyles. 

Could  the  natural  produc- 
tion of  chocolate  milk  be  that 
far  behind?  — BW 


demands,"  says  Richard  Erd- 
man, a professor  in  the  univer- 
sity's Department  of  Animal 
Sciences.  "We've  had  individ- 
ual cows  produce  as  little  as  .8 
percent." 

Erdman  and  his  col- 
leagues Mark  Keeney,  profes- 
sor emeritus  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  Beverly 
Teter,  a chemistry  research 
associate,  and  Joseph  Sam- 
pugna,  an  associate  professor 
of  chemistry,  received  a U.S. 
patent  in  May  1995  for  their 
method  of  regulating  milk  fat 
and  milk  production  using 
trans-fatty  acids. 

For  years,  researchers  have 
been  baffled  by  the  phe- 
nomenon that  when  cows 
were  fed  diets  with  added 
vegetable  oils  or  a high  level 
!■  of  grain,  they  produced  lower 
fat  milk.  Through  a series  of 
dietary  experiments  with  both 
mice  and  cows,  the  Maryland 
team  has  solved  the  puzzle. 

The  researchers  are  now 
using  the  information  to 
develop  practical  uses  for  the 


^^■■■oughly  10  percent  of  all  insects  on  this  planet  are  what 
■ ■we'd  call  pests,"  says  university  entomologist  Pedro  Bar- 
bosa. "They  are  the  bugs  that  get  all  the  attention.  I'm  interested 
in  the  other  90  percent  that  are  rarely  studied;  they  will  give  us 
the  information  we  need  to  control  the  pests." 

Barbosa,  a veteran  of  Maryland's  entomology  department,  has 
been  on  a seven-year  quest  to  understand  the  behavior,  eating 
habits,  predation  and  evolutionary  processes  in 
what  he  calls  "low  density"  insects- 
particularly  bizarre-looking  bugs  tl 
plenty  of  surprised  "eews!"  at 
family  picnics.  Don't  laugh. 

"People  think  you  have  to  ti 
el  to  the  rainforests  to 
study  exotic  insects," 

Barbosa  says.  "But 
anybody  can  find 
some  unusual  speci- 
mens right  in  their 
backyard." 

Barbosa's  research 
takes  him  to  the 
woodlands  of  the 
Patuxent  Wildlife  Pre- 
serve and  several 
areas  near  Ft.  Meade, 

Md.  Lately,  he  has  been  bringing  back  to  his  lab  plenty  of  hairy 
caterpillars  in  unique  shades  of  green  and  brown  with  names  like 
the  unicorn  caterpillar  and  the  maple  prominent.  Barbosa  then 
records  details  on  these  insects'  diets,  interactions  and  what 
swoops  out  of  the  sky  to  eat  them.  When  his  project  is  finished,  in 
the  next  several  years,  Barbosa  hopes  the  world  will  have  a better 
understanding  of  these  backyard  beasts. 

But  he  hasn't  always  been  fascinated  by  the  "good"  insects. 

When  the  gypsy  moth  outbreak  hit  the  Northeast  in  the  early 
1980s,  it  provided  Barbosa  with  a rare  opportunity.  He  learned 
that  gypsy  moths,  whose  eggs  spread  via  the  wind,  thrived  when 
they  ate  red  oak  trees,  but  they  didn't  do  as  well  on  red  maples; 
the  moths  laid  eggs  that  were  smaller  and  didn't  disperse  as 
freely.  His  research  held  important  implications  for  pinpointing 
which  forests  were  more  likely  to  be  struck  by  the  outbreak. 

But  always  more  important  than  his  research  are  Barbosa's 
students,  especially  his  interest  in  helping  nontraditional  students 
achieve  the  confidence  to  pursue  career  goals.  "My  greatest  satis- 
faction is  seeing  students  come  into  a program  who  are  clearly 
talented — though  perhaps  not  polished — and  get  to  a point  of 
being  not  only  polished,  but  a hell  of  a lot  sharper  than  their  advi- 
sor," he  says.  "That's  the  aim — to  produce  students  who  are  bet- 
ter than  you."  — Joe  Sugarman 
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Linda  Mabbs:  Viva  Voce 


Linda  Mabbs  has  no  regrets 
about  devoting  six  months  of 
her  life  preparing  for  the  chal- 
lenging role  of  the  Marschallin 
in  the  Strauss  opera,  Der 
Rosenkavalier.  This  spring 
Mabbs  made  her  New  York 
City  Opera  debut  at  Lincoln 
Center  "in  absolutely  the 
most  wonderful  role  I could 
ever  imagine,"  says  the  sopra- 
no and  voice  professor. 

Sung  in  German,  the  role  is 
considered  one  of  the  most 
beloved  by  opera-goers  and 
among  the  most  difficult  by 
those  performing  it.  Mabbs 
says  that  the  character,  a 
"thirty-something"  princess 


who  has  had  numerous 
affairs,  is  an  extremely  com- 
plex role  embodying  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  the  loss  of  beau- 
ty, and  changing  relationships. 
Adding  to  the  difficulty  is  the 
demand  of  being  onstage, 
nonstop,  for  the  entire  first 
act — an  hour  and  20  minutes. 

For  coaching,  Mabbs 
turned  to  Metropolitan  Opera 
star  Evelyn  Lear — probably 
the  best  known  Marschallin — 
and  listened  to  recordings  of 
the  opera  by  Lear  and  other 
well-known  artists.  However, 
she  knew  that  her  interpreta- 
tion would  be  colored  by  the 
fact  that  the  director  had  cho- 
sen to  present  the  opera  in  an 
early  19th  century  setting 


Linda  Mabbs  in  costume, 
below,  and  onstage,  left,  in  her 
New  York  City  Opera  debut  last 
spring  in  Der  Rosenkavalier. 

(when  it  was  written)  and  not 
the  18th  century  setting 
Strauss  originally  chose. 

The  first  act  opens  with  the 
Marschallin  and  a 17-year-old 
lover  (in  reality,  a mezzo- 
soprano  in  a pants  role)  in 
bed,  and  closes  with  the 
Marschallin  alone  in  her 
room,  her  lover  gone,  smok- 
ing a cigarette.  When  her  own 
17-year-old  son  went  to  see 
his  mother  perform,  he  was 
not  shocked  by  the  bedroom 
opener  (he  told  her  he 
sees  that  on  TV),  but 
what  he  really 
wanted  was  a pic- 
ture of  his  mom 
smoking. 

Mabbs  spent  two 
months  in  New  York, 
with  the  chance  to 
"live  the  life  our  stu- 
dents lead,"  she  recalls. 

"The  other  advantage  of 
being  in  New  York  is 
that  I made  some  won- 
derful contacts."  Such 
networking,  by 
Mabbs  and  her  col- 
leagues has  paid  off 
for  students.  This 
spring,  Lear  will  con- 
duct a seminar  for 
Maryland  Opera 
Program  students. 

Mabbs'  stay  in 
New  York  also 
gave  her  the 
chance  to  brag 
about  her  talent- 
ed colleagues. 

People  in  New 


York,  she  says,  were  amazed 
at  the  internationally  recog- 
nized artists  among  the 
School  of  Music  faculty. 

For  starters,  there  are  the 
members  of  the  Guarneri 
Quartet,  who  joined  Mabbs  in 
February  for  a performance  of 
Paul  Hindemith's  Die  Sere- 
naden  at  a Metropolitan  Muse- 
um of  Art  concert.  "Perform- 
ing with  the  Guarneri  String 
Quartet  is  such  a musically 
fulfilling  experience,"  Mabbs 
says,  "and  our  enjoyment  of 
one  another's  musicianship  is 
reciprocal." 

Next  on  Mabbs'  musical 
agenda  is  a recording  of  the 
songs  of  Rachmani- 
noff with  another 
colleague  from  the 
university, 
acclaimed  pianist 
Santiago 

Rodriguez.  The  Dis- 
tinguished Scholar- 
Teacher  Fellowship 
she  received  enabled 
her  to  undertake  this 
project  which  she 
expects  will  take 
several  years.  The 
end-product  will 
be  a three-CD  set, 
recorded  on  the 
Elan  label. 

And  for 
Mabbs,  it 
means  once 
again  master- 
ing a new 
language; 
this  time, 
Russian. 
— DB 
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A Well-composed  Actor 


Jesse  Terrill  can  hardly  wait 
to  be  seated  at  the  pianoforte 
on  stage  at  Tawes  where  he 
will  be  playing  the  role  of 
Mozart  in  University  The- 
atre's fall  production  of 
Amadeus.  You  see,  he  and  his 
character  have  something  in 
common:  both  are  composers. 
"There's  a scene  in  which 
Mozart  speaks  about  the  joy 
of  being  a composer.  When  I 
read  it  I said,  'Yes!',"  pro- 
claims the  May  '96  graduate, 
who  majored  in  both  theatre 
and  English. 

With  so  many  fellow 
actors  looking  for  work,  Ter- 
rill figures  his  musical  ability 
could  be  one  more  way  to  get 
his  foot  in  the  door.  The  self- 
taught  composer  draws  his 
inspiration  from  listening  to 
the  works  of  other  com- 
posers, not  to  imitate,  he  says, 
but  rather  to  better  under- 
stand their  techniques  and 
their  orchestration. 

The  Department  of  The- 
atre has  been  reaping  the 
benefits  of  Terrill's  talents 
since  he  composed  music  for 
the  1993  production  of  The 
Beaux  Stratagem,  a Restora- 
tion-period comedy.  Since 
then,  his  credits  range  from 
mere  seconds-long  bridge 
music  between  acts  or  scene 
changes  to  fully  chore- 
ographed dance  sequences, 
such  as  those  in  The  Misan- 
thrope, performed  during  the 
1994-95  season. 

Terrill  says  it  was  his  love 
of  Shakespeare  that  first  led 
him  to  the  stage.  While  he 
always  found  pleasure  in  the 

PHOTO  ILLUSTRATION  BY  YOW A /THEATRE  GRAPHICS 


Bard's  words,  he  knew  that 
he  wanted  to  speak  the  lines, 
not  just  read  them.  Last  sea- 
son's production  of  Othello 
gave  Terrill  that  chance.  Not 
only  was  he  cast  as  Roderigo, 
Othello's  two-faced  advisor, 
he  also  composed  the  score. 

"I  love  doing  music  for 
Shakespeare,"  says  Terrill, 
"His  plays  include  a lot  of 
songs." 

While  it's  unlikely  that 
Amadeus  will  require  any 
original  music  by  Terrill,  he 
hopes  he  gets  a chance  to 
play  a bit  of  Mozart  on  that 
pianoforte.  If  not,  he  says 
with  a grin:  "At  least  I'll 
know  where  to  put  my 
hands."  — DB 


Amadeus  opens  the 
theatre  depart- 
ment's "Ground- 
breaking Season," 
celebrating  the 
groundbreaking  for 
the  new  Maryland 
Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts. 
Amadeus  will  run 
October  10-19  with 
Thursday  through 
Saturday  perfor- 
mances at  8 p.m. 
and  Sunday  matinee 
at  2 p.m.  in  Tawes 
Theatre. 


Giving  the  Arts  a Community  Focus 

The  newly  organized  Arts  Academy  first  offered  creative  workshops  and  performance 
classes  for  children  and  adults  this  past  summer,  all  taught  by  members  of  the  universi- 
ty community. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  Arts  Academy,  says  Wendy  Jacobs,  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Humanities'  assistant  dean  for  art  extensions,  is  to  help  nurture  the  image  of  the  university 
as  a center  for  both  performing  and  visual  arts.  "By  introducing  young  people  to  such  pro- 
grams, we  can  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  serious  young  art  students  in  the  region," 
explains  Jacobs.  "And  programs  designed  for  arts  educators  will  enable  that  target  audi- 
ence to  gain  valuable  continuing  education,  which  many  consider  missing." 

Down  the  line,  as  word  of  the  academy  spreads  and  more  people  sign  on,  a side  benefit 
will  be  a revenue  stream  that  will  support  performing  and  visual  arts  programs  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Humanities.  With  fees  ranging  from  $75  to  $275,  Jacobs  sees  the  academy 
continuing  to  grow.  Included  among  the  academy's  fall  line  up  are  electronic  media  classes 
on  the  World  Wide  Web,  computer  imaging  and  multimedia  production  as  well  as  work- 
shops in  the  visual  arts  and  creative  writing,  history  of  theatre  and  art  studio  classes.  Ten- 
week  long  dance  classes — ranging  from  hip-hop  to  theatre  jazz,  tap  to  ballet,  even  West 
African  dance  accompanied  by  live  music — will  be  taught  by  members  of  the  university's 
Department  of  Dance. 

While  it  may  be  too  late  to  practice  your  pirouette  or  polish  your  prose  this  fall,  the 
upcoming  spring  class  schedule  will  offer  another  chance.  For  a complete  schedule,  call  301- 
405-2365. 
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ASPIRATIONS 


The  Gildenhorns:  A 
Passion  for  Performance 


When  the  Maryland  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  opens 
in  late  1999,  its  300-seat  recital 
hall  will  be  known  as  the 
Joseph  and  Alma  Gildenhorn 
Recital  Hall,  in  recognition  of 
the  alumni  couple's  generous 
$2  million  gift — the  first  lead- 
ership gift  in  support  of  the 
Maryland  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts. 

In  announcing  the  gift. 
President  William  E.  Kirwan 
said:  "We  are  deeply  grateful 
for  the  Gildenhorns'  magnifi- 
cent gift  which  will  help 
ensure  the  future  success  of 
the  Maryland  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  This  is  yet 
another  demonstration  of 
their  deep  affection  for  their 
alma  mater." 

Alma  and  Joe  Gildenhorn 
met  at  the  university  and  later 
married,  while  he  was  com- 
pleting his  third  year  of  law 
school  at  Yale.  After  law 
school  and  a two-year  Army 
stint  in  Germany,  the  couple 
settled  in  Washington,  D.C., 


where  they  have  both  estab- 
lished successful  careers  and 
strong  ties  in  the  community 
In  the  late  '60s,  Joe  and  his 
law  partners — two  high 
school  friends — formed  a real 
estate  firm,  the  JBG  Compa- 
nies, which  has  developed 
and  managed  many  of  the 
most  important  office  build- 
ings and  hotels  in  the  nation's 
capital.  JBG  has  grown  to 
offer  comprehensive  real 
estate  development,  property 
management,  consulting  and 
investment  services. 


President  Kirwan  presented 
the  Gildenhorns  with  a framed 
rendering  of  the  recital  hall, 
named  in  their  honor. 

Alma,  a 1953  graduate  of 
the  College  of  Education,  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
and  recently  served  as  the 
center's  co-chair  and  also  co- 
chaired its  25th  Anniversary 
Gala.  Regarded  as  one  of  the 
country's  leading  volunteers 
for  the  advancement  of  the 
performing  arts,  Alma  has 
agreed  to  turn  her  attention  to 
the  University  of  Maryland  as 
chair  of  the  Campaign  for  the 
Performing  Arts. 

Joe  Gildenhorn  serves  as 
chair  of  the  Franklin  National 
Bank  in  Washington,  D.C., 
vice-chair  of  the  D.C.  Sports 
Commission  and  is  on  the 
board  of  several  public  corpo- 
rations. Additionally,  he  has 
earned  many  awards  and  cita- 
tions for  his  leadership  role  in 
organizations  focused  on  the 
Jewish  community. 

Both  Gildenhorns  have 
garnered  presidential 


appointments.  In  1989,  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  named  Joe 
to  the  post  of  Ambassador  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  served 
four  years.  In  1986,  President 
Ronald  Reagan  named  Alma 
a trustee  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts. 

In  recognition  of  a lifetime 
of  successful  practice,  civic 
responsibility  and  service  to 
his  country,  the  university 
presented  Joe  Gildenhorn,  a 
1951  business  administration 
graduate,  with  the  President's 
Distinguished  Alumni  Award 
at  the  May  commencement 
ceremony.  Earlier  this  year,  at 
the  College  of  Education's 
75th  anniversary  celebration, 
Alma  received  a medal  as  a 
distinguished  alumna. 

Together,  the  Gildenhorns 
have  been  a persuasive  force 
in  supporting  civic  and  chari- 
table organizations  in  the 
Jewish  community  and 
throughout  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  area.  Their  alma  mater 
is  a grateful  beneficiary  of 
that  passion.  — DB 
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High-powered  Forum 
Made  Possible  by  the 
Brodys'  Generous  Gift 


Gen.  Colin  Powell  may  have 
retired  from  the  U.S.  Army, 
but  he  certainly  knows  how 
to  command  an  audience.  The 
retired  general  spoke  to  a 
filled  Grand  Ballroom  in 
Stamp  Student  Union  on  June 
26  as  the  first  speaker  in  the 
Norman  and  Florence  Brody 
Family  Foundation  Public 
Policy  Forum. 

In  intro- 
ducing Pow- 
ell, President 
William  E. 

Kirwan 
noted  that 
the  former 
Chairman  of 
the  Joint 
Chiefs  of 
Staff,  who 
served  in  the 
administra- 
tions of 
Republican  George  Bush  and 
Democrat  Bill  Clinton,  contin- 
ues to  be  one  of  America's 
most  respected  public  leaders. 
In  addition  to  his  many  mili- 
tary honors,  Powell  includes 
among  his  civilian  awards 
two  Presidential  Medals  of 
1 Freedom,  the  Congressional 
Gold  Medal  and  an  honorary 
knighthood  from  the  Queen 
of  England. 

Powell  recently  completed 
; his  memoirs.  My  American 
; Journey,  which,  he  says,  tell  a 
"wonderful  American  story" 

I of  an  "ordinary  kid. ..with 
| extraordinary  parents"  who 
I taught  him  four  things:  to 
understand  the  difference 


between  right  and  wrong;  to 
have  a God  in  his  life;  to  have 
confidence  in  himself;  and, 
the  overlying  value,  to  believe 
in  America. 

It  was  this  philosophy 
which  Powell  put  into  prac- 
tice for  the  first  28  years  of  his 
military  career  as  he  battled 
Communism.  Then,  in  1986, 
an  extraordinary  thing  hap- 
pened: Gorbachev  came  onto 
the  scene  in  Russia,  and 
changed  the  political  land- 
scape. Powell  recalled  a visit 
to  Russia  in  1988, 
when  Gorbachev 
told  him:  "Gen- 
eral, I'm  very, 
very  sorry,  but 
you'll  have  to 
find  another 
enemy." 

The  general 
admitted  to  the 
audience  that  he 
wasn't  prepared 
to  give  it  up  at 
the  time.  "We 
had  a national  vision;  we  had 
a unifying  system  theory," 
says  Powell,  which  battling 
Communism  provided. 

Today,  Powell  sees  progress 
toward  peace,  in  spite  of  flare- 
ups  and  skirmishes  through- 
out the  world,  even  in  our 
own  hemisphere.  He  spoke  of 
a world  moving  down  two 
roads:  most  on  the  road 
toward  democracy;  but  others 
on  the  road  of  continuing  con- 
flict, where  we  are  not  always 
certain  what  we  are  supposed 
to  do  now  that  there  is  no 
longer  a single  adversary. 

Plans  for  the  new  School  of 
Public  Affairs-based  Brody 
Forum — even  the  choice  of 


Florence  and  Norman  Brody 


inaugural  speaker — 
not  left  to  chance. 
\iirman  Brodv  wanted  NBHB 
Powell,  the  man  Amen-  ■■■ 
cans  came  h > know  and 
trust  through  nightlv 
televised  news  brief- 
mgs  during  the  W-U 
Gulf  War,  to  open  the 
series.  His  intention 
was  to  bring  renowned 
leaders  and  public  poli- 
cv  experts  to  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Maryland  to 
increase  awareness  of  topics 
of  national  and  international 
importance.  Thanks  to  a 
$500,000  gift  by  the  Brodys, 
that  vision  is  a reality. 

Longtime  supporters  of  the 
university,  Norman  and  Flo- 
rence Brody  previously  estab- 
lished two  endowed  scholar- 
ship funds  in  Jewish  studies. 
This  new  forum  series  will 
offer  up  to  four  lectures  or 
debates  annually,  with  one- 
quarter  of  the  topics  related  to 
Judaism.  While  the  lecture  by 
Powell  was  an  invitation-only 
event,  future  forums  will  be 
open  to  the  public. 

Susan  Schwab,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs,  says 
this  forum  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  a dynamic,  and  rela- 
tively small,  school  to  make 
an  important  contribution  to 
the  public  dialogue  on  issues 
that  shape  the  national  policy 
agenda.  Future  forums  will 
tackle  such  issues  as  the  role 
of  religion  in  American  poli- 
tics and  the  influence  of  the 
media  in  public  policy. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Brodys 
would  choose  matters  of  pub- 
lic policy  for  their  focus.  Both 
were  born  and  raised  in  Wash- 


Gen. Colin  Powell  was  the 
lead  speaker  in  the  Norman 
and  Florence  Brody  Family 
Foundation  Forum. 

ington,  D.C.,  and  have  been 
longtime  residents  of  Mary- 
land. Their  ties  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  are  strong. 
Horence  graduated  from  the 
university  in  1947,  with  a 
degree  in  education  and  busi- 
ness. Although  Norman's 
alma  mater  was  George  Wash- 
ington University,  he  dedicat- 
ed himself  to  many  projects 
benefitting  the  university. 

Following  service  in  World 
War  II,  Norman  joined  his 
brother,  Gerald,  also  a Mary- 
land graduate,  in  the  family 
business.  When  Brody  Bros. 
Distributors  Inc.  was  sold  in 
1991,  it  was  one  of  the  region's 
largest  independent  suppliers 
of  health  and  beauty  aids. 

Sadly,  Norman  Brody  died 
of  a sudden  illness  earlier  this 
year.  As  Powell  said  in  open- 
ing his  lecture,  and  to  Flo- 
rence Brody  in  particular: 
"Norman  will  always  be  a 
presence  at  this  university 
and  this  forum."  — DB 
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A Star  from  the  Sidelines 


On  August  5,  1993,  Tim  Stra- 
chan's  life  changed  forever. 

On  that  hot  summer  day, 
the  DeMatha  (Md.)  High 
School  junior,  star  quarter- 
back of  the  school's  football 
team,  was  diving  into  the 
waves  off  Bethany  Beach.  It 
was  an  activity  he  had 
enjoyed  doing  "a  million 
times  before."  But  this  time 
was  different;  Strachan 
emerged  without  the  use  of 
his  arms  and  legs. 

On  Sept.  3, 1996,  Tim  Stra- 
chan's  life  changed  course 
once  again.  He  officially 
became  a full-time  University 
of  Maryland  college  student. 

Strachan  was  being 
recruited  by  Maryland,  Penn 
State  and  other  schools  at  the 
time  of  his  accident.  After- 
wards, both  Maryland  and 
Penn  State  offered  him  full 
athletic  scholarships.  Strachan 
chose  to  remain  close  to  his 
Kensington,  Md.,  home,  his 
family  and  friends.  "Mary- 


land is  just  a great  school," 
says  Strachan,  who  will  live  at 
home  during  his  freshman 
year  before  testing  the  transi- 
tion to  dorm  life.  "It's  got  a 
good  football  program  with  a 
lot  of  potential,  and  I love 
Coach  Duffner." 

Maryland's  decision  to 
honor  a scholarship  offer  to 
an  athlete  who  had  not  signed 
a letter  of  intent  prior  to  an 
injury  is  a rarity.  The  NCAA 
does  not  keep  such  statistics, 
but  ACC  associate  commis- 
sioner Tom  Mickle  says  Stra- 
chan's  scholarship  will  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  his  seven 
years  with  the  ACC.  The  story 
was  picked  up  by  the  local  TV 
news,  the  Washington  Post, 
and  "CBS  This  Morning" — all 
excellent  future  contacts  for 
Strachan  who  hopes  to  enter 
broadcasting  someday. 

According  to  Duffner, 
Strachan  will  serve  as  a stu- 
dent-assistant, responsible  for 
breaking  down  game  films, 
some  recruiting  activities  and 
assisting  quarterback  coach 


Tim  Strachan's  game  plan  is  to 
keep  sports  a part  of  his  life. 

Rob  Spence.  "He'll  bring 
great  attitude,  great  enthusi- 
asm, great  football  knowl- 
edge, and  great  character  to 
the  program,  without  a 
doubt,"  says  Duffner.  "He's 
one  of  those  people  you  just 
love  to  be  around." 

Football  was  a major 
aspect  of  Strachan's  life  before 
his  accident.  In  pads  since  the 
age  of  5,  he  worked  hard  to 
improve  his  game,  setting 
goals,  and  emerging  his 
junior  year  as  one  of  the  best 
high  school  quarterbacks  in 
the  nation. 

His  penchant  for  goal-set- 
ting  has  carried  over  into  his 
life  after  the  accident. 

"Obviously,  my  big  goal  is 
to  be  able  to  walk  again,"  he 
says.  "But  the  smaller  goals 
on  the  way — like  going  to 
school  and  somehow  staying 
in  football — are  the  things 
that  help  me  get  there." 

Strachan  has  regained 
movement  in  his  arms  and  he 
continues  to  receive  therapy 
in  helping  to  regain  use  of  his 
legs. 

As  for  attending  Maryland, 
Strachan  says  he  could  not  be 
more  excited  and  he's  touched 
by  the  school's  decision. 
"Words  cannot  describe  the 
kind  of  people  it  took  to  do 
something  like  this,"  he  says. 

"I  think  it  goes  to  explain  the 
kind  of  person  Coach  Duffner 
is  and  the  kind  of  program  he 
wants  to  run.  Football  was 
such  a big  part  of  my  life,  just 
to  be  involved  at  all  is  very 
exciting  to  me."  — JS 


University  Olympians 
Earn  Medals,  Memories 


Although  they  didn't  enter 
the  Olympic  Stadium  under  a 
flag  of  Testudo,  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  had  a contin- 
gent of  athletes  at  the  summer 
games  that  rivaled  the  size  of 
the  team  from  Togo. 

In  all,  three  athletes,  one 
coach  and  19  members  of  the 
Terrapin  cheerleading  squad 
made  the  journey  to  Atlanta. 
Most  visible  was  gymnast 
Dominique  Dawes,  resident  of 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  who  took 
classes  at  Maryland  while  she 
trained  for  the  games.  Dawes, 
a medal  favorite  throughout, 
earned  a gold  medal  for  team 
competition — the  first  ever  by 
a U.S.  women's  gymnastics 
squad — and  a bronze  in  floor 
exercises.  "We  not  only 
showed  ourselves,  we  showed 
the  world  we  could  compete 
with  anyone,"  said  Dawes 
after  winning  the  team  gold. 
"It's  going  to  be  really  hard 
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for  me  to  take 
this  medal  off,  so 
I might  be  show- 
ering and  sleeping  in  it." 

Olympic  glory  eluded 
table  tennis  player  and  Mary- 
land junior,  Todd  Sweeris,  of 
Potomac,  Md.,  and  partner, 
Jim  Butler  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
the  sole  men's  doubles  team 
for  the  United  States.  The  pair 
lost  their  first-round  match- 
up in  straight  sets,  21-14,  21- 
12,  to  Andrey  Mazunov  and 
Dmitriy  Mazunov  of  Russia. 

On  the  hockey  fields. 

Missy  Meharg,  head  coach  of 
the  Terps'  perennial  power- 
house field  hockey  team, 
assisted  in  coaching  the 
women's  Olympic  squad. 

One  of  Meharg's  Maryland 
standouts,  midfielder  Katie 
Kauffman,  joined  the  coach  as 
a player.  Unfortunately,  the 
women's  team  finished  a dis- 
appointing 5th  in  the  stand- 
ings with  a 2-3-1  record. 

Some  of  the  hardest  work- 
ing athletes  in  Atlanta  were 
the  19  men  and  women  of  the 
university's  cheerleading 
squad.  The  squad,  which 
joined  approximately  15  other 
cheerleading  teams  from  col- 
leges and  universities  across 
the  United  States,  put  in  long 

Clockwise  from  left:  Dominique 
Dawes  shares  in  U.S.A.'s  team 
gold;  and  field  hockey  midfield- 
er Katie  Kauffman  and  coach 
Missy  Meharg  capture  Olympic 
memories. 


hours  rehears- 
ing for  their  role 
in  the  elaborate 
Opening  Cere- 
monies. 

Additional 
Terrapins  with 
Olympic  ties 
were  torchbearers  Stefan 
Wally,  an  assistant  professor 
in  the  business  school,  Jeff 
Kostoff,  an  assistant  swim- 
ming coach  and  two-time 
Olympian,  and  Maryland 
junior  Kyla  Liggett  Herod. 
Kostoff,  who  carried  the  torch 
through  Severna  Park,  Md., 
represented  the  United  States 
in  the  1984  and  1988 


Olympics  as  one  of  the  coun- 
try's top  long-distance 
freestylers.  Herod,  a women's 
studies  and  family  studies 
major,  has  been  working  with 
AIDS  patients  and  in  AIDS 
education  since  the  age  of  14. 
Of  her  torch-bearing  experi- 
ence, she  says,  "It  was  awe- 
some. It  was  like,  all  of  a sud- 
den, all  my  work  was  being 
recognized."  Both  Herod  and 
Wally  carried  the  torch 
through  Washington,  D.C. 

By  the  way,  for  those  of 
you  keeping  count,  the  final 
Terrapin  Olympic  medal  tally 
was  one  gold,  one  bronze — or 
two-up  on  Togo.  — JS 


m 


7hat  does  it  take  to  accommodate  48,000  Ter- 
rapin football  fans  in  Byrd  Stadium?  We 
asked  Director  of  Concessions  Dave  Bullock  and 
Director  of  Operations  and  Facilities  Curt  Callahan 
for  their  game-day  plan. 

©a®®®  DdcdG  GflogJ©  6,000  lbs.  of  french  fries 
4,500  gallons  of  soda  £2®  G®m©  ®{? 

©®®  ffoommoD  @®0x@©  1,110  hamburgers 

3,600  pretzels  ^£§®®  od®©Dd®  [pD®GG@[?© 

And  don't  forget  the  support  staff: 

'll®  Dd®Q0©®Ds®®[P®[7©  3 electricians 
150-200  concession  workers  £3  |pQ©noo[b@[7© 

4 ambulances,  including  c0  "mini-ambulance" 
130-150  ushers  and  gatepersons 

And,  of  course,  the  tailgater's  best  friend: 
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Dickerson  Comes  Home.  Men's 
basketball  coach  Gary  Williams 
tapped  a familiar  figure  to  fill  an 
assistant  coaching  vacancy,  nam- 
ing Dave  Dickerson  to  the  spot. 

The  29-year-old  Dickerson,  a four- 
year  letterman  for  the  team  from 
1986  to  1989,  brings  a youthful  per- 
spective and  a solid  reputation  as  a 
recruiter  to  the  staff.  "I  can  sell 
Maryland  with  a passion  because 
Maryland  is  a part  of  me,"  Dicker- 
son  told  the  Baltimore  Sun  after  his 
appointment. 

Say  It  Again,  Johnny.  Sports 
announcer  Johnny  Holliday  signed 
a new  contract  with  the  athletics 
department  that  will  keep  him  as 
the  play-by-play  voice  of  men's 
basketball  and  football  for  at  least 
the  next  five  years.  Holliday,  who 
also  covered  the  Summer  Olympics 
for  ABC  radio,  has  been  the  recog- 
nizable voice  of  Terrapin  athletics 
since  1978. 

Major  League  Terps.  Look  for 
all-time  Terrapin  strike-out  leader, 
pitcher  Eric  Milton,  and  third  base- 
man  Ron  Hartman  in  the  big 
leagues.  In  last  spring's  draft.  Mil- 
ton  was  picked  20th  by  the  New 
York  Yankees  and  Hartman,  in  the 
12th  round  by  the  expansion  Ari- 
zona Diamondbacks.  Through  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  Hartman 
was  leading  his  rookie-league  team 
in  home  runs  and  RBIs. 

Terrapin  Tailgaters  in  Top  20. 

No  matter  how  the  football  team 
performs,  Maryland  fans  are  secure 
in  the  polls  in  at  least  one  catego- 
ry— tailgating.  According  to  the 
newly  released  Tailgater's  Handbook, 
the  Terps  rank  17th  in  the  nation 
for  excellence  in  pre-game  parking 
lot  festivities.  Hey,  throw  another 
bratwurst  on  the  hibachi,  big  guy! 
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The  Sound  of  Music  and 
More  Await  the  Traveling 
Terrapins  in  Austria 


This  winter  the  Traveling  Ter- 
rapins will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  test  the  slopes  of  some 
of  the  best  ski  resorts  in  the 
world,  visit  the  birthplace  of 
classical  composer  Wolfgang 
Amadeus  Mozart  and  take  in 
the  majestic  scenery  made 
famous  by  the  musical  about 
the  VanTrapp  family,  The 
Sound  of  Music.  All  this  will  be 
offered  on  the  Austrian  “Win- 
ter Escapade"  to  Salzburg, 
also  called  the  Capital  of  the 
Austrian  Alps. 

Travelers  will  spend  seven 
days  and  six  nights  (February 
20-27)  enjoying  Salzburg's 
seemingly  endless  array  of 
concert  halls,  outstanding 
architecture  and  cultural 


events.  They  will  experience 
Austrian  traditions,  folk  cus- 
toms and  costume,  and  the 
music  of  native  son  Mozart. 

A walking  tour  will  intro- 
duce guests  to  the  “city  of 
music"  with  visits  to  Mozart's 
home  and  birthplace;  the 
Mirabell  Palace  with  its 
renowned  Angel  Staircase; 
and  the  Festspielhaus,  a cen- 
ter for  the  performing  arts. 


Visiting  the  Mirabell 
Palace  Gardens,  Nonberg 
Abbey,  Castle  Leopold- 
skron  and  the  Lake  District 
offers  travelers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  walk  in  the 
VanTrapps'  footsteps. 

Traveling  by  motorcoach 
along  the  banks  of  the 
"Blue  Danube,"  guests  will 
reach  Vienna,  Austria's 
crown  jewel.  A sightseeing 
tour  of  this  capital  city 
reveals  Gothic  spires, 
Romanesque  arches  and 
legendary  palaces. 

For  ski  enthusiasts,  there 
will  be  daily  trips  to  nearby 
resorts  such  as  Maria  Aim, 
Dachstein  West,  Krispl/ 
Gaissau,  Badgastein  and 
Saalbach-Hinterglemm. 

To  learn  more  about  the 
Austrian  Winter  Escapade 
or  any  of  the  other  trips 
offered  by  the  University  of 
Maryland  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, call  301-405-4678  or 
800-336-8627.  — BW 

A visit  to  Mozart's  birth- 
place in  Salzburg,  below, 
and  to  Austria's  crown 
jewel  city  of  Vienna,  above, 
are  two  stops  on  the  Febru- 
ary 1997  itinerary. 


1997  Traveling  Terrapin 
Destinations 

Caribbean 

January  27-February  3 

Austrian  Winter  Escapade 
February  20-27 

Imperial  China 
April  13-19 

Alumni  College  in  Ireland 
May  13-21 

Dutch  Waterways 
May  27-June  7 

National  Parks 
June  14  -27 

Europe's  Nostalgic  Passage 
June  27-July  10 

Alumni  College  in  Italy 
July  2-10 

Eastern  Europe 
July  26-August  9 

Autumn  in  Provence 
September  9-20 

Waterways  of  Russia 
September  30-October  12 

Wake  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
October  5-1 1 

Rome  Escapade 
November  1 9-26 
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PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF  ALUMNI  HOLIDAYS 


TOP  lO  REASONS 

to  Jointke  University  of  MArylAnd  Alumni  Association 


GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  TOURS  WITH 
THE  TRAVELING  TERRAPINS 

A u/kole  neu/  meAnin^  to  flying  turtles 

NO  MORE  PARKING  TICKETS 

Seriously,  you  cAn  pArk  in  selected  lots  u/itkout  feAr 

MIX  AND  MINGLE  WITH  THE  BIGWIGS 

Tke  prez,  stAr  faculty  And  (u/innin^)  coAckes  skou/  up  re^ulArly  At  Alumni  events 

ALL  THE  READING  MATERIAL 
YOU  COULD  HOPE  FOR 

Library  privileges  Are  one  of  our  most  popular  benefits 

YOU  NEED  THE  EXERCISE 

And  cAmpuS  recreation  facilities  And  pro^rAmS  Are  A bAr^Ain  for  members 

FREE  COFFEE  TABLE  PUBLICATIONS 

Like  tkis  mA^Azine  lu/kere  your  latest  Accomplishment  could  skou/  up  in  CIass 
Notes— yust  drop  us  A line) 

YOU  MIGHT  FIND  A BETTER  JOB 

Tke  career  netu/orkin^  Activities  of  tke  chApters  And  clubs  Are  A goldmine  of 
informAtion  And  opportunity 

YOU’LL  IMPROVE  YOUR  SOCIAL  LIFE 

Wine  tAstin^S,  bull  roAsts,  tAil-^Ates  And  otker  exotic  occAsionS  Au/Ait  you 


? YOU’LL  SAVE  BIG  BUCKS 

From  discounts  on  cAmpus  for  events  And  merchAndise  to  SpeciAl  rAtes  on  GEICO 
Automobile  inSurAnce,  your  investment  u/ill  pAy  you  bAck  mAny  times  over 


fL  #1  YOU’LL  BE  BUILDING 
m THE  TERRAPIN  SPIRIT! 

And,  After  All,  isn’t  tkAt  u/kAt  it’s  reAlly  A 1 1 About? 


B«COIv\«  2k  fT\«hr\k«K  tod^y.  Fill  out  tk<  hrv«N\l>«Kskip  foKhr\  Oh  p2k^«  59  OK  c2kll 
US  toll  2kt  1-800-336-8627  OK  «-hfN2kil  US  2kt  Ulwcp2juNx@Uhrvd2kCC.UN\d.«du 
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field.  Lewis  has  been  a pioneer  in  the 
area  of  people-plant  relationships, 
working  to  increase  understanding  of 
people's  relationship  to  green  nature 
and  how  that  can  be  utilized  for  human 
benefit.  He  endeavors  to  foster  an 
appreciation  of  the  role  of  humans  in 
living  harmoniously  with  the  natural 
environment.  He  is  the  author  of  Green 
Nature/Human  Nature:  Tlw  Meaning  of 
Plants  in  Our  Lives. 


'51 

Johnny  Walker,  PERU,  was  inducted 
into  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Boxing 
Hall  of  Fame.  Walker  retired  in  1993  as 
director  of  the  boxing  program  at  the 
Pensacola  Naval  Air  Station. 


Key 

A&S  = Arts  & Sciences 
AGRI  = College  of  Agriculture 
ARCH  = School  of  Architecture 
ARHU  = College  of  Arts  & 
Humanities 

BMGT  = College  of  Business  & 
Management 

BSOS  = College  of  Behavioral  & 
Social  Sciences 
CLIS  = College  of  Library 

& Information  Services 
CMPS  = College  of  Computer, 

Mathematical,  & Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC  = College  of  Education 
ENGR  = College  of  Engineering 
GRAD  = Graduate  School 
HUEC  = College  of  Human  Ecology 
JOUR  = College  of  Journalism 
LFSC  = College  of  Life  Sciences 
PERH  = College  of  Physical 

Education,  Recreation, 

& Health 

PUAF  = School  of  Public  Affairs 
UGS  = Undergraduate  Studies 


Donald  L.  Miller,  BMGT,  is  the  chief 
executive  officer  and  publisher  of  Our 
World  Neios,  a Baltimore-based  nation- 
al newspaper  aimed  at  African  Ameri- 
can readers  which  began  publication 
this  summer. 


'62 

Theodore  Colburn,  ENGR,  M S.  '66, 
Ph.D.'69,  joined  Weichert  Realty's 
Potomac,  Md.,  office  at  Cabin  John 
Shopping  Center. 


David  G.  Sobers,  AGRI,  M.S.  '65,  is  a 
vice  president  of  Woodward-Clyde 
Consultants  in  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  the 
nation's  eighth  largest  environmental 
engineering  consulting  firm.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  company's  solid 
waste  management  service  both  in  this 
country  and  overseas.  Previously  he 
served  as  department  director  for  the 
Montgomery  County  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection. 


'63 

Soo  Bock  Choi,  BSOS,  Ph  D.,  received 
commendations  from  West  Virginia 
Gov.  Gaston  Caperton,  Huntington 
Mayor  Jean  Dean  and  Congressman 
Nick  J.  Rahall  and  was  honored  by  the 
West  Virginia  Senate  and  House  of 
Delegates  for  his  distinguished  service 
to  Marshall  University  and  to  the  com- 
munity. Choi,  a professor  of  political 
science,  recently  retired  after  32  years 
on  the  faculty  at  Marshall. 


'65 

John  P.  Heggers,  LFSC,  M.S., 
was  awarded  the  Curtis  P.  Artz 
Distinguished  Service  Award 
by  the  American  Burn  Associ- 
ation. The  award  is  given 
annually  to  a nonphysician 
member  of  the  American  Burn 
Association  for  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  burn  field. 
Heggers  is  a professor  of 
surgery  in  the  Division  of  Plas- 
tic Surgery  and  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Microbiology  and 
Immunology  at  the  University  of 
Texas  Medical  Branch  and  direc- 
tor of  clinical  microbiology  at  the 
Shriners  Burn  Institute  (SBI),  Galve- 
ston, Texas.  He  also  serves  as  director 
of  the  microbiology  research  core  and 
the  co-director  of  the  wound  healing 
core  at  SBI. 


Stephen  Cramer, 

ENGR,  '68  Ph  D., 
was  presented  a 
Technical  Achieve- 
ment Award  by 
NACE  International, 
the  world's  leading  professional  soci- 
ety dedicated  to  corrosion  control. 
Cramer  was  recognized  for  his  study 
of  corrosion  in  geothermal  brines  and 
the  effect  of  acid  deposition  on  the  cor- 
rosion of  metals. 


'49 

James  E.  Crockett, 

ENGR,  retired  presi- 
dent of  Crockett 
Associates  Inc.,  con- 
sulting civil  engi- 
neers in  Baltimore, 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  Balti- 
more. He  was  also  elected  as  registrar 
of  the  Colonel  Nicholas  Ruxton  Moore 
Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 


Joyce  Hens  Green, 

A&S,  completed 
seven  years'  concur- 
rent activity  as  Chief 
Judge  of  the  United 
States  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Surveillance 
Court.  Green  has 
been  a judge  for  28  years,  and  has 
spent  the  last  18  years  of  her  career  on 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


Charles  Lewis,  AGRI,  was  awarded 
the  1996  Horticultural  Therapy  Award 
by  the  American  Horticultural  Society 
for  significant  contributions  in  this 


f 
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The  Astronomy  Club,  1968 


'66 

Jack  Lee  Wood, 

JOUR,  was  cited  by 
I the  New  York  State 
| Senate  for  his  unique 
) dedication  to  jour- 
■ nalism,  the  food  ser- 
I vice  industry  and  the  people  of  central 
I New  York.  Wood,  who  previously 
I owned  weekly  newspapers  in  central 
I New  York,  began  publishing  Empire 
I State  Food  Service  News  in  1979. 

'67 

Sarah  Mumford  Cass,  GRAD,  M.A., 
f was  selected  as  the  Outstanding 
Teacher  of  American  History  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  for  1996  by  the 
I Pennsylvania  State  Daughters  of  the 

I American  Revolution. 

Robert  P.  Fielder,  BMGT,  was  named 
||  manager  of  the  Anchor  Rode  Drive 

II  office  of  AmSouth  Bank  of  Florida. 

Joseph  Trocino, 

A&S,  was  re-elected 
to  a second  four-vear  WJ 

term  on  the  Lees-  \^~  fB 

I;  burg  (Va.)  Town 

! Council  7k  I 

president  of  First  A 

Potomac  Realty  Cor- 
poration, is  also  an  active  member  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
Virginia  Municipal  League. 


James  D.  Costello,  BMGT,  was  pro- 

I moted  to  field  marketing  technician,  a 

II  new  position  in  the  marketing  depart- 
j1,  ment  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire 

Company  in  Cumberland,  Md. 

Carol  T.  Shaner,  EDUC,  formed 
|j  Franklin/Thomas  Association  Man- 
j agement  Inc.,  a firm  specializing  in  the 
I management  of  nonprofit  trade  and 
professional  associations,  certification 
and  credentialing  organizations.  Shan- 
er will  hold  the  office  of  president  in 
the  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  office. 

70 

R.  Sarah  Compton,  BMGT,  joined  the 
J law  firm  of  Petree  Stockton  as  a part- 
I ner  in  the  firm's  Raleigh,  N.C.,  office. 

I Compton  practices  environmental  law 
I with  a concentration  in  administrative 
I enforcement  and  defense  work.  She  is 
I admitted  to  the  bars  of  North  Caroli- 


A careless  commuter,  1973 

na,  Massachusetts  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  She  is  also  admitted  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  10  other 
courts. 

Gerard  F.  Devlin,  A&S,  M.A.,  was  re- 
appointed to  a second  10-year  term  as 
Maryland  5th  District  Court  judge  by 
Maryland  Gov.  Parris  N.  Glendening. 

Joseph  D.  Hicks,  BMGT,  M B A., 
was  reappointed  for  his  second 
three-year  term  to  the  Catawba 
Memorial  Hospital  board  of  trustees 
in  Hickory,  N.C.  Hicks  is  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Siecor 
Corporation  of  Hickory.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Management 
Association  and  the  Institute  of  Electri- 
cal and  Electronic  Engineers.  Hicks 
serves  as  a board  member  and  treasur- 
er of  the  Telecommunications  Industry 
Association.  He  serves  on  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Fuqua  School  of  Business 
at  Duke  University  and  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  North  Carolina 
Quality  Leadership  Foundation. 

Arthur  E.  Salwin, 

A&S,  is  a principal 
engineer  at  Mitretek 
Systems  in  Washing- 
ton, D C.,  working 
on  intelligent  trans- 
portation systems. 

Sharon  Guertin  Shafer,  ARHU,  M.M., 
D.M.A.  '73,  a professor  of  music  and 
chair  of  the  program  at  Trinity  College 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  listed  in  the 
fall  1996  edition  of  2000  Notable  Ameri- 
can Women.  Shafer's  compositions 
have  been  premiered  in  New  York, 
Michigan  and  on  Belgrade  Television 
as  well  as  in  the  D.C.,  metropolitan 
area. 

71 

Craig  G.  Goodman,  A&S,  was  named 
senior  vice  president  of  law,  regula- 
tion and  public  policy  for  ER1  Inc.'s 
Washington,  D.C.,  office,  a subsidiary 
of  Equitable  Resources  Inc. 

Leon  Seidman,  ARHU,  is  the  owner 
and  operator  of  Cosmic  Pet  in  Hager- 
stown, Md.,  the  largest  single  supplier 
of  catnip  and  catnip  products  in  the 
world. 


Obituaries 

'25 

Thelma  Winkjer  DeAtley,  A&S,  a 
portrait  painter  and  National  Art 
Gallery  copyist  for  50  years,  died  May 
18, 1996,  at  Carriage  Hill  Nursing 
Center  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  after  a 
stroke. 

While  at  the  university  she  was  a 
member  of  the  women's  rifle  team 
and  Alpha  Omicron  Pi  sorority. 

She  was  a volunteer  water  safety, 
swimming  and  first  aid  instructor 
with  the  Red  Cross  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Potomac  Archers  and  the 
Sunset  Iceskating  Club. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of 
70  years,  Ellsworth  '25,  M.A.  '26,  a 
daughter  and  two  grandchildren. 

'35 

Paul  Routzahn  Poffenberger,  AGR1, 
M S.  '37,  associate  dean  emeritus  and 
professor  emeritus  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  died 
April  5, 1996,  after  a brief  illness. 

While  an  undergraduate,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Alpha  Gamma  Rho 
fraternity,  the  campus  band,  student 
grange,  Diamondback  staff  and  live- 
stock club  He  was  also  a member  of 
two  honorary  fraternities.  Alpha  Zeta 
(agriculture),  and  Phi  Delta  Epsilon, 
(communications). 

Poffenberger  joined  the  faculty  of 
the  Agricultural  Economics  Depart- 


ment at  College  Park  as  a graduate 
assistant  in  1935.  During  World  War 
II,  he  served  as  a lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Returning  to  the  Agricultural 
Economics  Department,  he  attained 
the  rank  of  professor  in  1954,  and 
served  as  department  chair  from 
1955-1961.  In  1956  he  assumed  the 
additional  duties  of  assistant  dean  for 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  in  1969 
was  appointed  associate  dean  for  resi- 
dent instruction,  serving  in  that  capac- 
ity until  his  retirement  in  1981. 

Poffenberger  was  elected  to  Phi 
Kappa  Phi  and  Omicron  Delta  Kappa 
as  a faculty  member,  and  was  listed  in 
Who's  Who  in  Education,  in  the  East, 
in  American  College  and  University 
Administration,  in  America  and  in  the 
World. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Gladys, 
two  daughters,  four  grandchildren, 
two  sisters  and  two  brothers. 

'40 

George  E.  Lawrence,  BMGT,  who  let- 
tered four  years  in  football  and 
lacrosse,  and  received  the  Silvester 
Award  his  senior  year  for  best  exem- 
plifying the  spirit  of  athletics,  died 
Dec.  1,  1995.  During  World  War  II,  he 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Infantry  and 
reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
He  spent  his  career  in  sales  at 
Hanover  Foods,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
served  on  its  board  of  directors. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Rebecca 
'40,  and  two  sons. 
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A Visionary  Architect 

What  Becky  Swanston  remembers  best  about  the  School  of  Architecture  in  the  early 
'70s  was  the  sense  of  energy  that  came  with  the  new  school.  For  her,  personally,  it 
meant  the  chance  to  spend  six  weeks  studying  mud  houses  in  Kabul,  Afghanistan.  There 
she  discovered  how  an  ancient  culture  used  such  a basic  material  to  create  architecture. 

"You  sense  something  of  the  spirit  of  a building  when 
you  walk  into  a room,  even  one  that  is  built  of  a materi- 
al as  simple  as  mud." 

She  also  remembers  that  by  the  time  she  graduated 
in  1975,  the  recession  had  put  a damper  on  the  demand 
for  architects.  Besides,  she  wanted  to  do  something  dif- 
ferent. Her  choice  was  a one-year  diploma  program  in 
environmental  conservation  at  Heriot  Watt  University 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  where  she  developed  further 
appreciation  for  putting  old  spaces  to  new  uses. 

Capturing  a building's  spirit  is  what  this  award-win- 
ning architect  has  been  doing  for  the  past  15  years  in 
Baltimore,  whether  it  is  creating  townhouses  from  fire- 
damaged  warehouses  or  renovating  the  concert  hall  at 
Peabody  Conservatory. 

"I  like  the  challenge  of  creating  a new  structure  from 
an  existing  one.  I don't  do  reproductions,"  says 
Swanston,  who  met  that  challenge  most  recently  in 
designing  the  new  American  Visionary  Arts  Museum, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  museum  is  the  brainchild  of  Rebecca  Hoffberger, 
who  a decade  ago  set  about  raising  the  more  than  $5 
million  needed  to  create  a museum  dedicated  to  out- 
sider art — works  created  by  untrained  artists. 

How  Hoffberger  came  to  choose  Swanston  for  the 
commission  is  as  unconventional  as  the  artists  chosen  for 
exhibition.  Acquainted  with  Swanston  through  carpool- 
ing their  children  to  school,  Hoffberger  invited  Swanston 
and  sculptor  and  exhibition  designer,  Alex  Castro,  to 
lunch.  After  introducing  them  to  one  another,  she  said,  "I  want  you  to  design  this  museum." 

It  was  the  first  project  of  such  scale  for  both  architects.  The  resulting  36,000-sq.  ft.  muse- 
um, which  opened  in  1995  to  critical  acclaim,  grew  out  of  an  early  20th-century,  three-story 
brick  structure — once  a paint  factory.  "It  was  a little  gem  and  we  took  clues  from  it  for  the 
final  product.  We  wanted  to  create  a building  that  would  enhance  the  art,  not  just  serve  as  a 
backdrop,"  says  Swanston. 

Castro  and  Swanston's  collaborative  design  evolved  from  the  nature  of  the  art  within. 
"People  who  create  outsider  art  are  driven  by  a spiritual  force"  explains  Swanston.  To 
underscore  this  concept,  the  architects  designed  a three-story  spiral  staircase  rising  to  a 
conch-like  skylight.  It  serves  as  a visual  link  to  the  unconventionally  angled  gallery 
spaces  and,  to  Swanston,  reminds  her  of  the  artists,  "struggling  to  hold  themselves 
together."  — Dianne  Burch 


Becky  Swanston  '75,  at  the 
American  Visionary  Arts  Museum 


Lynne  Sendejo,  A&S,  was  among  36 
professionals  to  graduate  from  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Continuing  Studies' 
Leadership  Development  Program  for 
Minority  Managers  this  spring.  Sende- 
jo is  a management  analyst  and  envi- 
ronmental planner  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Robert  A.  Siskind,  EDUC,  was  named 
Educator  of  the  Year  in  Howard  Coun- 
ty, Md.  He  was  cited  for  developing 
the  county  curricula  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  designing  challenging 
course  work  and  obtaining  lab  equip- 
ment and  materials  for  his  students. 

72 

Michael  Shull,  A&S,  '83  M.A.,  '94 
Ph.D.,  is  the  co-author  of  Hollywood  War 
Films,  1937-1945,  published  in  August 
1996  by  McFarland  & Company  Inc. 

The  book  analyzes  the  topical  refer- 
ences in  movies  made  during  World 
War  II,  showing  how  Hollywood  por- 
trayed current  events,  from  the  front 
lines  to  the  home  front,  and  how  audi- 
ences were  affected  by  these  films. 

73 

Thomas  Couteau,  EDUC,  is  the  vice 
principal  of  Kingsford  Elementary 
Magnet  School  in  Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 

Anne  S.  MacLeod,  CLIS  M.L.S., 
recently  wrote  American  Childhood: 
Essays  on  Children's  Literature  of  the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  (The 
University  of  Georgia  Press,  1996),  a 
collection  of  14  essays  which  describe 
shifts  in  the  American  concept  of 
childhood  as  those  changes  are  sug- 
gested in  nearly  two  centuries  of  chil- 
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dren's  stories.  MacLeod  is  a professor 
of  children's  literature  in  the  universi- 
ty's College  of  Library  and  Informa- 
tion Services  and  a past  president  of 
the  International  Research  Society  for 
Children's  Literature.  She  is  also  the 
author  of  A Moral  Tale:  Children's  Fic- 
tion and  American  Culture. 

74 

Wolfgang  Dittus,  LFSC,  Ph  D.,  is  a 
research  associate  in  the  department  of 
Zoological  Research,  National  Zoolog- 
ical Park,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Steve  Israel,  BMGT,  is  the  founder  of 
The  Buyer's  Edge,  a Bethesda,  Md., 
real  estate  company  that  exclusively 
represents  homebuyers  and  does  not 
list  sellers'  homes.  Israel  founded  the 
company  four  years  ago. 

George  Stone,  EDUC,  was  named 
superintendent  of  Delaware's  Delmar 
Junior-Senior  High  School  last  July. 

75 

Catherine  Allen,  HUEC  M.S.,  was 
appointed  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
NBS  Technologies  Inc.  in  Toronto. 

Allen  is  president  and  CEO  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Group,  a strategic  consulting, 
research  and  publishing  firm  with 
expertise  in  emerging  technologies, 
applications  of  complexity  theory  to 
management  and  innovative  processes. 

John  Richard  Allen,  ARHU,  was 
awarded  a Ph.D.  in  audiology  from 
the  Graduate  School  of  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences at  Baylor  College  of  Medicine  in 
Houston  this  spring. 


The  baseball  team,  1976 

Samuel  R.  Fales, 

ARHU,  is  president 
and  co-manager  of 
Legg  Mason  Wood 
Walker  Inc.'s  fixed- 
income  department 
in  Baltimore. 

Ronald  R.  Knipling,  BSOS,  Ph.D.,  was 
named  chief  of  the  research  division 
for  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion's Office  of  Motor  Carriers.  His 
responsibilities  include  managing  and 
coordinating  research  and  develop- 
ment programs,  including  human  fac- 
tors, technology  applications,  data  and 
information  analysis,  regulatory 
reform  and  organizational  services 
and  partnerships. 

Glen  Morgan,  BSOS,  is  the  director  of 
behavioral  sciences  at  Wyoming  Val- 
ley Family  Practice  Residency  Pro- 
gram in  Kingston,  Pa.,  a three-year 
graduate  medical  education  program 
and  an  affiliate  of  Wyoming  Valley 
Health  Care  System. 

76 

Lawrence  E.  Jackson,  ENGR,  M.S.,  was 
awarded  the  1995  Government 
Employees  Insurance  Company 
(GEICO)  Public  Service  Award  for  traf- 
fic safety  and  accident  prevention. 
Jackson,  a highway  engineer  with  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  devoted 
much  of  his  career  to  improving  the 
safety  of  the  nation's  highway  systems. 


- 


James  G.  Kennedy,  ARHU,  is  vice  pres- 
ident for  D.F.  Dent  & Co.,  an  invest- 
ment firm  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  Rankin,  ARHU,  was  named 
facility  manager  of  the  Department  of 
Justice's  Landover  Operations  Center, 
a 72,000  sq.  ft.  multi-use  facility  in 
Landover,  Md. 

Elizabeth  Senft  Risch,  CLIS,  M.L.S., 
was  named  executive  director  of  the 
Lutheran  Office  on  Public  Policy  in 
Maryland.  In  the  position,  she  initiates 
and  coordinates  advocacy  in  the  state 
on  behalf  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America's  Delaware-Mary- 
land  Synod  and  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington D.C.,  Synod. 
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Robin  Autenrieth,  LFSC,  was  selected 
as  one  of  six  scientists  nationally  to  be 
featured  as  a "Way  Cool  Scientist"  in  a 
new  set  of  science  trading  cards  from 
the  Emmy-nominated  children's  edu- 
cational TV  show  "Bill  Nye  the  Science 
Guy."  The  six  researcher  profiles  are 
part  of  a 95-card  set  aimed  at  school- 
aged  kids.  The  card  packages  include 
experiments  and  other  science-related 
items.  Autenrieth  is  an  environmental 
engineer  at  Texas  A&M. 

Roy  William  Crow,  AGRI,  was  hon- 
ored as  one  of  four  National  Outstand- 
ing Young  Farmers  by  the  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Crow  is  the 
sole  proprietor  of  a 500-acre  dairy  and 
grain  farm  in  Kennedyville,  Md. 


David  J.  Meltzer,  BSOS,  was  named 
executive  director  of  the  Quest  Arche- 
ological Research  program  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  in  Dallas. 
Through  the  program,  which  will 
begin  in  the  summer  of  1997, 
researchers  hope  to  find  and  study  evi- 
dence of  the  earliest  peoples  of  the 
Americas,  focusing  specifically  on  the 
southern  Great  Plains  and  American 
Southwest.  Meltzer,  an  anthropology 
professor  in  SMU's  Dedman  College, 
has  specialized  in  the  study  of  early 
human  cultures  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere for  more  than  1 1 years. 

Jeffrey  Rink,  ARHU,  M.M.  '80  , is  the 
music  director  of  both  the  New  Eng- 
land Philharmonic  and  the  Chorus  Pro 
Musica. 

Timothy  W.  Warman,  AGRI,  '81  M.S., 
was  named  vice  president  for  pro- 
grams of  American  Farmland  Trust,  a 
nonprofit  farmland  conservation  orga- 
nization with  national  offices  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Warman  will  oversee  all 
programmatic  activity. 

David  Wilt,  ARHU,  '80  M.A.,  '85 
M.L.S.,  '91  Ph  D.,  is  the  co-author  of 
Hollywood  War  Films,  1937-1945,  pub- 
lished in  August  1996  by  McFarland  & 
Company  Inc.  The  book  analyzes  the 
topical  references  in  movies  made  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  showing  how  Holly- 
wood portrayed  current  events,  from 
the  front  lines  to  the  home  front,  and 
how  audiences  were  affected  by  these 
films. 


Sunshine  Kurman,  JOUR,  was 
appointed  to  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Women  Business  Own- 
ers. She  owns  a company  called  Insur- 
ance and  Benefit  Planning,  which  is  a 
member  of  Rabjohns  Financial  Group 
Inc.  The  company  pro- 
vides comprehensive 
benefits  for  business, 
estate  and  financial 
planning. 


Waiting  in  the  commuter  affairs 
office,  1975 
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Nathan  Bosk,  BMGT,  was  named 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Lower 
Bucks  Hospital  in  Bristol,  Pa.  Bosk  is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Healthcare  Executives  and  serves  on 
the  Regent's  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Bristol  area.  He  is  also  a licensed 
nursing  home  administrator. 

George  Makrides,  BMGT,  joined  the 
Frederick,  Md.,  office  of  Signet  Mort- 
gage Co.  as  a mortgage  loan  officer. 

Mary  McElroy,  PERH,  Ph  D.,  attended 
the  Summer  Institute  for  Women  in 
Higher  Education  Administration  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  program  accepts  women  who  are 
actively  seeking  increases  in  adminis- 
trative responsibilities,  and  it  provides 
training  in  budgeting,  finance,  long- 
range  planning  and  other  administra- 
tive skills.  McElroy  is  the  curriculum 
coordinator  for  the  Department  of 
Kinesiology  at  Kansas  State  University. 

Daniel  Meyer,  LFSC,  was  named 
senior  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Telebase  Information  Services, 
a privately  held  company  headquar- 
tered in  Wayne,  Pa. 


Carolyn  Hoover  Sung,  LFSC,  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  Network  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Library  Service  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped. 

79 

Judith  Bowers  Atwell,  EDUC,  M.Ed., 
was  named  area  manager  for  eight 
locations  of  Childtime  Children's  Cen- 
ters in  New  Jersey  and  eastern  New 
York.  Childtime  is  the  nation's  fifth 
largest  provider  of  child  care  and  pre- 
school services.  Atwell  is  a member  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Young  Children  and  the  New 
Jersey  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children. 

William  K.  Kennedy,  UGS,  was 
selected  as  the  1996  Professional  of  the 
Year  by  the  National  Association  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions.  Kennedy  is 
president  and  CEO  of  TMB  Federal 
Credit  Union  in  Cabin  John,  Md. 

David  Sweet,  BMGT,  M.B.A.  '82,  is 
the  vice  president  for  natural  gas  for 
the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America  and  is  staff  liaison  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Committee.  He  is 
responsible  for  following  all  gas 


issues,  with  his  primary  focus  being 
those  involving  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission. 

'80 

David  M.  Henderson,  ENGR,  was  pro- 
moted to  associate  at  Hayes,  Seay,  Mat- 
tern  & Mattem  Inc.,  an  architectural, 
engineering  and  planning  firm  head- 
quartered in  Roanoke,  Va.  His  responsi- 
bilities include  coordinating  production 
within  the  environmental  department 
and  assuring  quality  control. 

Thomas  L.  James,  BMGT,  was 
appointed  executive  assistant  to  the 
commissioner  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Corrections. 

Carolyn  L.  Karcher,  ARHU,  Ph  D., 
wrote  the  introduction  to  a new  edition 
of  Lydia  Maria  Child's  An  Appeal  in 
Favor  of  That  Class  of  Americans  Called 
Africans,  first  published  in  1833. 
Karcher  is  a professor  of  English, 
American  studies  and  women's  studies 
at  Temple  University. 

Jeffrey  E.  Smith,  UGS,  is  the  pastor  of 
the  Calvert  Fellowship  Church  in 
Prince  Frederick,  Md. 


A Greek  Week  tricyclist,  1986 


'81 

D.  Stuart  Bowers, 

BSOS,  was  named 
senior  vice  president 
of  operations  for 
Legg  Mason  Wood 
Walker  Inc.,  a finan- 
cial services  firm 
headquartered  in 
Baltimore.  He  serves 
as  president  of  the  National  Kidney 
Foundation  of  Maryland  and  as  a 
board  member  of  the  Combined 
Health  Agencies  of  Maryland. 

Mark  Burdett,  UGS,  was  named  vice 
president  and  director  of  station  rela- 
tions for  the  ABC  Television  Network 
in  New  York  City. 

N.  Eric  Camell,  LFSC,  M.S.  '82,  joined 
Frederick  Internal  Medicine  in  Freder- 
ick, Md.  He  is  board  certified  in 
endocrinology,  diabetes  and 
metabolism,  and  internal  medicine. 

Steve  Cheskin,  BMGT,  '83  M.A.,  was 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  pro- 
gramming of  the  Learning  Channel  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  He  oversees  program 
acquisitions  and  scheduling  on  TLC 
and  he  works  with  the  TLC  program- 
ming team  on  program  development. 
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(Karen  Martin,  HUEC,  was  named 

Employee  of  the  Year  by  the  Maryland 
Association  of  Educational  Office  Pro- 
fessionals. Martin  is  the  secretary  to 
the  assistant  principal  of  Smithsburg 

I High  School  in  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Elizabeth  M.  Nuss,  EDUC,  Ph  D.,  was 
named  vice  president  and  dean  of  stu- 
dents at  Goucher  College,  an  indepen- 
dent, coeducational  liberal  arts  college 
located  north  of  Baltimore. 

'82 

Lorri  Lee,  ARHU,  acting  vice  presi- 
dent of  public  relations  for  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Association  Executives 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  named  to 
the  1996  executive  board  of  Washing- 
ton Women  in  Public  Relations.  She  is 
a committee  chair  for  the  National 
Capital  Chapter  of  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America  and  has  served  on 
the  PRSA  Board  of  Directors. 

Jonathan  Nyquist,  CMPS,  M.S.,  a 
research  staff  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory's  Environmental  Sciences 
Division,  received  two  honors  in  the 
field  of  geosciences.  He  was  named  co- 
chair of  the  publications  committee  for 
the  Environmental  and  Engineering 
Geophysical  Society,  a professional 
society  that  encourages  use  of 
advanced  geophysical  methods  in 
solving  environmental  and  engineer- 
ing geology  problems.  He  was  also 
selected  to  serve  on  the  editorial  board 
of  Geotimes,  a publication  that  covers 
news  and  science  related  to  all  aspects 
of  the  geosciences. 

Dennis  O'Connell,  BMGT,  was 
named  northeast  regional  president  of 
AT&T  Wireless  Services.  His  responsi- 
bilities include  overseeing  the  devel- 
opment of  the  company's  new  Person- 
^ al  Communications  Services  markets 
along  the  northeast  corridor,  from 
Maine  to  Virginia. 

Thomas  B.  O'Hara  III,  AGRI,  was 
named  senior  environmental  and  safe- 
ty engineer  at  Baltimore  Aircoil  Com- 
pany (BAC).  His  responsibilities 
include  ensuring  that  all  BAC  facilities 
comply  with  corporate,  federal  and 
state  environmental  and  safety  regula- 
tions and  assisting  the  plants  with 
developing,  maintaining  and  improv- 
ing their  existing  programs. 
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Mike  Grembowicz,  ARHU,  was 
named  creative  print  manager  for 
Buena  Vista  Pictures  Marketing  at  the 
Walt  Disney  Studios,  Burbank,  Calif. 
His  responsibilities  include  overseeing 
the  creation  of  national  advertising,  as 
well  as  in-theater  materials  promoting 
theatrical  releases  under  the  Disney, 
Touchstone  and  Hollywood  Pictures 
banners. 


Edward  Sasdelli, 

BSOS,  received  the 
Outstanding  Young 
Administrator  Award 
for  South  Jersey  from 
the  New  Jersey 
Municipal  Managers 
Association. 

'85 

Thomas  C.  Brown,  ENGR,  was  named 
vice  president  of  Fire  Protection  Man- 


agement Inc.,  a Fairfax,  Va.,  subsidiary 
company  of  The  RJA  Group  Inc.,  a fire 
protection  management  company.  The 
new  company  will  provide  value- 
added  agency  construction  and  main- 
tenance management  services  for  all 
aspects  of  fire  protection  and  life  safe- 
ty system  installation  and  operation. 

Muriel  Joy  Donlin,  EDUC,  M.Ed.,  was 
awarded  a 1995  Presidential  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Science  and  Math- 
ematics Teaching.  Donlin  was  recog- 
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nized  for  her  excellence  in  mathemat- 
ics education  at  Bates  Middle  School  in 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Anthony  F.  Falcone,  BMGT,  returned 
from  a 13-month  tour  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea  where  he  was  stationed  at  the 
Second  Infantry  Division,  as  Trial 
Counsel  for  the  second  brigade.  His 
new  assignment  is  in  the  Joint  Legal 
Assistance  Office  in  the  Pentagon. 

'86 

Christopher  Burr,  CMPS,  M.S.,  a 
National  Weather  Service  meteorolo- 
gist, served  as  a member  of  the  1996 
Olympic  Weather  Support  Team  in 
Atlanta. 

Patricia  Morris,  EDUC,  Ph  D.,  is  dean 
of  Morgan  State  University's  School  of 
Education  and  Urban  Studies. 

'87 

Jean  Byarlay,  PERH  M.A.,  was  a win- 
ner in  the  Awards  for  Young  Investi- 
gators in  Dermatology.  Byarlay  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  dermatology  in 
the  James  H.  Quillen  College  of 
Medicine's  Department  of  Internal 
Medicine  at  East  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Jaime  A.  Moncada,  ENGR,  was  named 
engineering  manager  for  Rolf  Jensen  & 
Associates  Inc.'s  new  full-service  engi- 
neering office  serving  Latin  America, 

Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Fairfax,  Va., 
office  is  staffed  with  bilingual  fire  pro- 
tection engineers  and  support  staff  in 
response  to  the  firm's  increasing  port- 
folio of  projects  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

'88 

Rick  Owens,  ARHU,  Ph.D.,  was 
named  president  of  Heidelberg  Col- 
lege in  Tiffin,  Ohio.  The  college, 
founded  in  1850,  is  a private  coeduca- 
tional liberal  arts  college  that  is  affiliat-  il  ' 
ed  with  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 

Donna  E.  Slingluff, 

JOUR,  was  appoint- 
ed director  of  gov- 
ernment affairs  of  the 
Health  Industry 
Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  She  will 

assist  in  addressing  a variety  of  associ- 
ation priorities,  including  Medicare 
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coverage  and  reimbursement  issues, 
reform  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, and  health  care  fraud  and 
abuse  issues. 

'89 

Gerald  Gems,  PERH,  Ph.D.,  was 
awarded  the  $1 ,000  Dissinger  Prize  for 
Faculty  Scholarship  at  North  Central 
College  in  Naperville,  111.  Gems  is  an 
associate  professor  of  health  and  phys- 
ical education  and  chair  of  the  depart- 
ment. 


Championships,  and  continues  to 
coach  national,  international  and 
Olympic-caliber  divers. 

Leon  A.  Gaumond  Jr.,  BSOS,  was 
unanimously  elected  to  serve  as  chair 
of  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Democratic 
City  Committee.  Gaumond,  who  has 
served  as  legislative  assistant  to  Rep. 
Paul  E.  Caron  (D-Springfield)  for  the 
last  five  years,  was  also  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee. 


Robyn  Stevens, 

BSOS,  was  elected  as 
one  of  the  Maryland 
delegates  to  the 
National  Democratic 
Convention  in  Chica- 
go. She  is  president 
of  the  Young 
Democrats  of  Maryland,  on  the  State 
Democratic  Central  Committee,  serves 
on  the  board  of  the  National  Future 
Leadership  of  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  and  is  the  program  director  of 
the  Baltimore  Zionist  District. 


Louise  Toy  Harris, 
JOUR,  is  the  manag- 
ing editor  of  Bancroft 
Press,  a publishing 
firm  in  Baltimore. 

Dan  Mathias,  ENGR, 
is  president  and  co- 
owner of  Absolute 
Fire  Protection  Inc.,  a 
business  that  designs 
and  installs  fire  sprin- 
kler systems  in  homes 
and  businesses. 


John  D.  Taylor,  BMGT,  M B A.,  was 
promoted  to  manager  in  Andersen 
Consulting's  Cleveland  office.  Ander- 
sen Consulting  is  a global  manage- 
ment and  technology  consulting  orga- 
nization. 

William  A.  Yingling  Jr.,  BSOS,  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  corporal  for 
the  Frederick,  Md.,  city  police  depart- 
ment. 


'94 

Andrew  G.  Reape,  BMGT,  M B A.,  is  a 
cost  engineer  at  Project  Time  & Cost 
Inc.  in  Arlington,  Va.  He  is  currently 
the  team  leader  for  the  Plutonium  Ura- 
nium Reduction  Extraction  (PUREX) 
facility  transition  baseline  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy's  Hanford  site 
in  Richland, Wash. 


David  Yoon,  BSOS,  ARHU  '95,  was 
named  mailroom  staff  assistant  for 
Rep.  Barbara  Mikulski  (D-Md). 


Linda  E.  Jackson, 
College  of  Agri- 
culture, in  1990 


Dilip  K.  Nakhasi,  AGRI,  was  named 
food  chemist  of  Stephen  Company  in 
Maywood,  N.J.  He  is  responsible  for 
developing  applications  for  the  com- 
pany's food  ingredient  products. 


'90 

Bonnie  Alco,  EDUC,  M.A.,  was 
named  coordinator  of  international 
programs  at  Marywood  College  in 
Scranton,  Pa. 


Margaret  Tocci,  ARHU,  Ph.D.,  was 
one  of  three  recipients  of  the  Excel- 
lence in  Teaching  Award  given  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  in  May.  Tocci  is  the  education 
consultant  for  the  Shakespeare  Theatre 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Rich- 
mond College  in  London. 


David  Biespiel,  ARHU,  M.F.A., 
published  Shattering  Air,  a collection  of 
his  poems.  The  recipient  of  the  Acade- 
my of  American  Poets  Prize,  the  Indi- 
vidual Artist  Award  in  Poetry  from 
the  Maryland  Arts  Council  and  a Wal- 
lace Fellowship,  Biespiel  has  taught  at 
several  colleges,  most  recently  at  Stan- 
ford University.  He  is  a former  NCAA 
scholarship  diver  who  competed  in 
the  United  States  National  Diving 


Thomas  McDermott,  ENGR,  was 
named  1995  Director  of  Finan- 
cial Aid  of  the  Year  by  Lincoln 
Technical  Institute  in  West 


Orange,  N.J. 

'93 

Jennifer  Crist,  ARHU,  was 
promoted  to  legislative 
assistant  for  Rep.  Peter 
Torkildsen  (R-Mass.). 

She  covers  small 
business,  foreign 
policy  and  ani- 
mal rights 
issues. 


Did  you 
know 

that  you  can 
make  a gift  in 
support  of  the 
University  of 
Maryland  at 
College  Park 
and  receive 
income? 

•You  can  get  an  immediate 
tax  deduction 

•You  can  receive  income  now 
or  have  it  deferred 

•You  can  provide  for  yourself 

and  a loved  one 

•And  you  can  support  your 
alma  mater! 


For  more  information  please  contact: 

Thomas  W.  Cullinan 
Executive  Director  of  Gift  Planning 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park 
3300  Metzerott  Rd. 

Adelphi,  MD  20783 
(301)  443-1978  or  l-(800)-289-8020 
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Creative  and 
Performing  Arts 


Through  October  20 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  Crosscur- 
rents 96:  Reclamation.  Appropriated 
imagery  in  painting,  photography, 
mixed  media  and  theatrical  works  by 
regional  artists.  Free.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301-405-2763. 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  Robert 
Beckmann:  The  Body  of  a House. 

Traveling  exhibition  of  eight  large 
paintings  based  on  images  from  a 
1950s  Civil  Defense  film  depicting  a 
frame  house  being  destroyed  by  an 
above-ground  atomic  bomb.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-2763. 


October  10-19 

University  Theatre  presents  Amadeus 
by  Peter  Shaffer.  Admission  charged.* 
For  more  information  see  "Portfolio," 
page  47  or  call  301-405-2201. 

Wednesday,  October  16 

Music  at  Memorial  Chapel  presents 
A capella  at  the  Chapel,  a concert 
performed  by  campus  a capella 
groups.  At  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Memorial 
Chapel.  Free.  For  more  information 
call  301-314-9866. 

Thursday,  October  17 

The  University  of  Maryland  Sym- 
phonic Wind  Ensemble  with  con- 
ductor John  E.  Wakefield.  At  8 p.m. 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-5542. 


IMo. 5 in  The  Body  of  a House 
series  by  Robert  Beckmann 

Friday,  October  18 

The  Artists  Scholarship  Benefit 
Series  presents  An  Evening  of 
Alumni  in  Concert.  Richard  Cionco, 
piano;  Regina  McConnell,  soprano; 
and  Margaret  Otwell,  piano,  all  grad- 
uates of  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Music,  perform  works  by 
Debussy,  Beethoven,  Liszt  and  Ravel. 
At  8 p.m.  in  the  Adult  Education  and 
Conference  Center.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-403-4240. 

Sunday,  October  20 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  Tallis  Scholars  performing 
a cappella  sacred  music  of  the  Renais- 
sance. At  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Washing- 
ton Hebrew  Congregation  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Pre-concert  seminar  at  6 
p.m.  Admission  charged.*  For  more 
information  call  301-403-4240. 

Wednesday,  October  23 

The  University  of  Maryland  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  with 
guest  conductor  Joel 
Lazar  performing 
works  by 
Beethoven,  Busoni 
and  Nicholas 
Maw.  At  8 p.m.  in 
the  Ulrich  Recital 
Hall.  Admission 
charged.  For  more 
information  call  301- 
405-1150. 


Friday,  October  25 

The  University  of  Maryland  Chorale 
presents  its  Fall  Concert  with  con- 
ductor Roger  Folstrom.  At  8 p.m.  in 
the  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-1150. 


Tuesday,  October  29 

The  University  of  Maryland  Con- 
cert Band  with  conductor  L.  Rich- 
mond Sparks.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301-405-5542. 


Friday,  November  1 

The  Maryland  Handel  Festival  & 
Conference  presents  The  King  Shall 
Rejoice  including  the  Coronation 
Anthems  and  Water  Music  by  the 
University  of  Maryland  Chorus  and 
the  Smithsonian  Chamber  Orchestra, 
with  conductor  Paul  Traver.  At  8 
p.m.  in  the  Memorial  Chapel.  Admis- 
sion charged.  For  more  information 
call  301-405-5568. 

Saturday,  November  2 

The  Maryland  Handel  Festival  & 
Conference  presents  The  Political 
and  Religious  Context  of  Handel's 
Oratorios.  A conference  session  with 
Ruth  Smith,  author  of  Handel's  Orato- 
rios and  18th-Century  Thought.  At  9 
a.m.  in  the  R.  Lee  Hornbake  Library. 
Free.  For  more  information  call  301- 
405-5568. 

The  Maryland  Handel  Festival  & 
Conference  presents  The  Religious 
Scene  in  18th  Century  England.  An 

American  Handel  society  lecture 
with  Donald  Burrows  of  Oxford, 
England.  At  3:30  p.m.  in  the  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301-405-5568. 

The  Maryland  Handel  Festival  & 
Conference  presents  Young  Artists 
Recital.  At  5:30  p.m.  in  the  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301-405-5568. 

Sunday,  November  3 

The  Maryland  Handel  Festival  & 
Conference  presents  Later  Recep- 
tion of  Handel's  Music.  A confer- 
ence session  with  speakers  Annette 
Landgraf,  Merlin  Channon  and 
Richard  King.  At  9 a.m.  in  the  R.  Lee 
Hornbake  Library.  Free.  For  more 
information  call  301-405-5568. 


The  Maryland  Handel  Festival  & 
Conference  presents  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  an  oratorio  by  Handel  per- 
formed by  the  University  of  Maryland 
Chorus  and  the  Smithsonian  Chamber 
Orchestra  with  conductor  Paul  Traver. 
At  3 p.m.  in  the  Memorial  Chapel. 
Admission  charged.  Free  pre-concert 
lecture  at  1:30  p.m.  in  the  Maryland 
Room  of  Marie  Mount  Hall.  For  more 
information  call  301-405-5568. 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  the  Muir  String  Quartet 
performing  Beethoven's  Op.  74;  Op. 
18,  No.  2;  and  Op.  131.  At  7:30  p.m.  in 
the  Adult  Education  and  Conference 
Center.  Pre-concert  program  90  min- 
utes prior  to  performance.  Admis- 
sion charged.*  For  more  information 
call  301-403-4240. 

The  Maryland  Bands  present  the 
Marching  Band  Pass  and  Review 
Concert,  a concert  of  works  that  were 
performed  throughout  the  fall  march- 
ing season.  At  4 p.m.  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-1150. 

Thursday,  November  7 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  Willem  De 
Looper:  1966-1996,  a retrospective 
exhibition  of  paintings,  prints  and 
artist's  books;  through  December  20. 
Opening  reception  Nov.  7 at  5:30 
p.m.  Gallery  talk  with  the  artist  Nov. 
20  at  7 p.m.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301-  405-2763. 

University  Theatre  presents  Honky 
Tonks  and  Country  Queens,  a musi- 
cal revue  conceived  by  Ron  O'Leary. 
At  8 p.m.  at  Tawes  Theatre.  Repeat 
performances  Nov.  8, 10, 12  and  13. 
Performances  Nov.  9, 15  and  16  at 
6:30  p.m.  and  9:30  p.m.  Matinee  per- 
formances at  2 p.m.,  Nov.  10  and  17. 
Audio  description  Nov.  10  and  sign 
interpretation  Nov.  16  at  6:30  p.m. 
Admission  charged.*  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301-405-2201. 

Sunday,  November  10 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  Ronn  McFarlane  perform- 
ing 17th-century  English  and  Flemish 
lute  music.  At  3 p.m.  and  7:30  p.m.  at 
the  Riversdale  Mansion  in  Riverdale, 
Md.  Pre-concert  seminars  90  minutes 
prior  to  each  performance. Admis- 
sion charged.*  For  more  information 
call  301-403-4240. 
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Friday,  November  15 

The  Maryland  Opera  Studio  pre- 
sents The  Fatal  Song.  With  director 
Leon  Major  and  conductor  Paulette 
Haupt.  At  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  Repeat  performances 
Nov.  19  and  22.  Matinee  perfor- 
mance Nov.  17  at  3 p.m.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-1150. 

Saturday,  November  16 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  Trio  Drottningholm  with 
Dan  Laurin,  recorder.  Baroque  music 
for  recorder,  viola  de  gamba  and 
harpsichord  by  this  Swedish  early 
music  trio.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Adult 
Education  and  Conference  Center. 
Admission  charged.*  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301-403-4240. 

Tuesday,  November  19 


Saturday,  November  23 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  the  Muir  String  Quartet 
performing  Beethoven's  Op.  18,  No. 

3;  Op.  133;  and  Op.  59,  No.  1.  At  8 
p.m.  in  the  Ulrich  Recital  Hall. 

Repeat  performance  Nov.  24  at  3 
p.m.  Pre-concert  program  90  minutes 
prior  to  each  performance.  Admis- 
sion charged.*  For  more  information 
call  301-403-4240. 

Monday,  November  25 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Guameri  String  Quartet  Open 
Rehearsal.  At  7 p.m.  in  the  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301-405-1150. 

Wednesday,  December  4 

University  of  Maryland  Jazz  Show- 
case Concert.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Colony 
Ballroom.  Free.  For  more  information 
call  301-405-5519. 


Wednesday, 
January  15 


December 
2,  Monday* 
4,  Wednesday* 
8,  Sunday 


9,  Monday 


12,  Thursday* 
21,  Saturday* 
23,  Monday* 
27-30,  Fri.-Mon. 


January 
4,  Saturday* 


26,  Sunday1 


Admission 
charged.*  For 
more  information 
call  301-405-2201. 


The  University  of 
Maryland  Sympho-  VflM 
ny  Orchestra  pre- 
sents  An  Evening  of 
Korean  Music  with  V 
conductor  Young  Kwon  e 
Choi,  a doctoral  candi- 
date. At  8 p.m.  in  the 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free. 

For  more  information  call  301 
405-1150. 


Saturday,  December  7 

The  University  of  Maryland  Chorus 
presents  its  Annual  Christmas  Con- 
cert. At  8 p.m.  in  the  Memorial 
Chapel.  Repeat  performances  Dec.  8 
at  2 p.m.  and  5 p.m.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 


University  of  Maryland 
Men's  Basketball  Schedule 
(November  '96-January  '97) 
Date  Opponent 


Home  games  in  Cole  Field  House 


November 
12,  Tuesday* 
19,  Tuesday* 
26,  Tuesday* 
30,  Saturday* 


Australian  National  Team  8 p.m. 
Court  Authority  8 p.m. 

Howard  8 p.m. 

Towson  State  1 p.m. 


Chicago  State  8 p.m. 

Md.  Baltimore  County  8 p.m. 
Franklin  National  Bank  Classic/ 
US  Air  Arena  (First  Round)  vs. 
California  1:30  p.m. 
(Winner/Consolation  Round) 
vs.  George  Washington  or 
Mississippi  State 
Georgia  Tech  8 p.m. 

American  4:30  p.m. 

Lafayette  8 p.m. 

33rd  Annual  Rainbow  Classic, 
Hawaii  (First  Round)  vs.  Pittsburgh 


Virginia  4 p.m. 
at  North  Carolina  7 p.m. 
at  N.C.  State  1 p.m. 

Clemson  7 p.m. 

at  Wake  Forest  4 p.m. 

Pennsylvania  8 p.m. 

at  Baltimore  Arena,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Duke  1 p.m. 

at  Florida  State  7 p.m. 


8,  Wednesday 
12,  Sunday 
15,  Wednesday* 
19,  Sunday 
21,  Tuesday 


29,  Wednesday 


The  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble 
with  conductor  John  E.  Wakefield.  At 
8 p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information 
call  301-405-5542. 


Saturday,  December  14 

Music  at  Memorial  Chapel 
presents  Choirs!  Choirs! 
Choirs!,  a Christmas  perfor- 
mance by  local  high  school 
choral  groups.  At  7:30  p.m. 
in  the  Memorial  Chapel.  Free. 
For  more  information  call  301- 
314-9866. 


Sunday,  December  15 

The  Artists  Scholarship  Benefit 
Series  presents  the  Maryland  Boy 
Choir  Christmas  Concert.  At  7 p.m. 
in  the  Memorial  Chapel.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-1150  or  301-559-3456. 


The  Department  of  Dance  presents 
the  Maryland  Dance  Ensemble  Fall 
Concert,  a program  of  dances  by  fac- 
ulty and  students  of  the  department. 
At  8 p.m.  in  the  Dorothy  Madden 
Theater,  Dance  Building.  Repeat  per- 
formances Nov.  20, 21  and  22. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301-405-3198. 

The  Muir  String  Quartet 


Thursday,  December  5 

University  Theatre  presents  Shake- 
speare's A Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  performed  by  the  National 
Players,  the  resident  classical  touring 
company  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land at  College  Park.  At  8 p.m.  at 
Tawes  Theatre.  Repeat  performances 
Dec.  6 and  7.  Matinee  performance 
Dec.  8 at  2 p.m.  Audio  description 
Dec.  8 and  sign  interpretation  Dec.  7. 


301-405-5568. 

Tuesday,  December  10 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Guarneri  String  Quartet  Open 
Rehearsal.  At  5 p.m.  in  the  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301-405-1150. 

The  University  of  Maryland  Chorale 
presents  its  Christmas  Concert.  At  8 
p.m.  in  the  Memorial  Chapel.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-1150. 


The  Art  Gallery  presents  Terra 
Firma,  art  by  six  U.S.  women  artists 
who  have  worked  on,  around,  or  in 
dialogue  with  the  female  body. 
Includes:  Susan  Brenner,  Nancy  Fried, 
Lorna  Simpson,  Kiki  Smith,  Faith 
Wilding  and  Barbara  Zucker.  Exhibit 
runs  through  March  2.  Free.  For  more 
information  call  301-405-2763. 

* Discounts  available  to  Alumni  Associ- 
ation members 


Homecoming  Events 


Friday,  October  18 

The  Celebration  of  the  War  Years 
Reunion.  Commemorates  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Class  of  1946. 
Members  of  the  classes  of  1943-1947 
are  welcome  to  attend.  Highlights 
include  the  Emeritus  Club  Luncheon, 
a campus  tour,  a reunion  dinner  and 
dance,  breakfast  at  the  president's 
residence,  as  well  as  other  Home- 
coming activities  on  Oct.  19.  For 
more  information  call  800-336-8627 
or  301-405-4674. 

Saturday,  October  19 

The  Alumni  Association  presents  the 
7th  annual  Homecoming  tent  partv. 
All  alumni  and  friends  welcome. 
From  11  a.m.  until  kickoff  of  the 
Maryland  vs.  Wake  Forest  game.  Spe- 
cial group  discounts  available.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-46 77. 
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Among  the  McKeldin 
Papers,  donated  to 
the  university  library 
that  bears  his  name, 
are  a dozen  or  so 
political  cartoons 
featuring  Theodore 
Roosevelt  McKeldin, 
including  this  one, 
dated  Sept.  14,  1965, 
signed  by  Jack 
Lambert,  a sculptor 
turned  political  car- 
toonist whose  work 
sometimes  appeared 
in  Baltimore's 
Evening  Sun. 


NEW  BREED  NOT  SO  NEW 


Theodore  Roosevelt  McKeldin  was  born  just  weeks  after  his  Republican  name- 
sake's election  as  vice  president.  That  Teddy  Roosevelt  later  led  the  charge  into 
the  20th  century,  while  T.  R.  McKeldin  spent  his  own  lifetime  waging  political 
battles  in  a state  overwhelmingly  Democrat.  Two  terms  each  as  mayor  of  Balti- 
more and  governor  of  Maryland  were  offset  by  an  equal  number  of  defeats  for 
this  "new  breed"  Republican.  He  led  Baltimore's  post-war  economy,  established 
himself  as  a civil  rights  advocate  and  paved  the  way  for  urban  renewal.  As  gov- 
ernor, he  touted  reform  and  reconstruction.  McKeldin  retired  from  politics  in 
1967  and  died  in  1974.  — DB 
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THE  OFFICIAL 

UNIVERSITY 

of  MARYLAND 

T A KA  D This  ciassic/ 

JL/ 1 V L 1 solid  brass 

lamp  features  a richly  detailed,  three- 
dimensional  re-creation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  seal  deeply  etched 
into  a brilliantly  decorated  medallion. 


Available  for  a limited  time  only.  Convenient, 
interest-free  monthly  installment  plan.  For  guar- 
anteed acceptance,  orders  must  be  postmarked 
or  telephoned  by  November  30, 1996.  Earliest 
reservations  will  ensure  holiday  delivery. 

For  faster  service,  orders  may  be  placed  week- 
days from  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  and  Saturdays  from 
9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  (Central  Time). 

To  order,  telephone  toll-free  1-800-523-0124 
and  request  Operator  723BB. 


Mail  orders  to: 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

P.O.  Box  18430 
Memphis,  TN  38181-0430 

Please  accept  my  reservation  for (MRY-LMP)  Official  University  of  Maryland 

Qty. 

Lamp(s)  @ $175*,  plus  $8.50  for  handling  and  insured  shipping  charge  per  lamp. 
"On  shipments  to  IL,  MN,  TN,  or  TX,  please  add  applicable  sales  tax  to  your  total  order. 


Purchaser’s  Name. 


I prefer  to  pay  as  follows: 

□ ENCLOSED  IS  MY  INITIAL  INSTALLMENT  of  $35.00  for  each  lamp, 
payable  by  check  or  credit  card  (information  provided  below),  plus 
shipping  and  handling  charge  of  $8.50  per  lamp.  I agree  to  pay  the 
balance  due  in  4 monthly  installments  of  $35.00  for  each  lamp.**  (On 
shipments  to  IL,  MN,  TN,  or  TX,  please  add  applicable  sales  tax  to  your 
total  order.) 

□ IN  FULL  BY  CHECK.  Enclosed  please  find  my  check  or  money  order 
for  the  full  amount  due,  made  payable  to  “University  of 
Maryland  Lamp.” 

□ IN  FULL  BY  CREDIT  CARD.  Following  shipment  of  my  lamp(s),  please 
charge  the  full  amount  due  to  my  credit  card  as  indicated  below. 


Street  Address 

City State Zip 


Credit  Card  Information:  □ 

Full  Account  Number: 


i j ^ j 


Mo. 

Yr. 

Daytime  Phone  ( ) — 

If  'ship  to'  address  is  different  from  above,  please  attach  correct  address  to  order  form. 

NOTE:  If  inventory  has  been  exhausted  by  the  time  your  order  is  placed,  you  will 
be  notified  by  telephone.  Earliest  reservations  will  be  assured  holiday  delivery. 
Please  allow  4 to  6 weeks  for  delivery. 


Signature: 

"All  orders  are  subject  to  acceptance  There  is  no  finance  charge  on  the  monthly  payment  plan.  The 
amount  of  payments  (total  sales  price)  is  equal  to  the  single  payment  price  If  purchaser  fails  to  pay  any 
portion  of  the  total  payments  scheduled,  the  entire  balance  shall  become  due  immediately  at  the  election 
of  the  lamp  distributor.  Wayneco  Enterprises.  Operator  No  723BB 


7th  ANNUAL  HOMECOMING  TENT  PARTY 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1996 
1 1 :00  a. m.— 2:00  p.m. 


For  Reservations  please  call  800-336-UMCP 

Sponsored  by  the  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Association  and  FIRST  USA 


Office  of  Alumni  Programs 
Rossborough  Inn 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742-5425 

Address  correction  requested 
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